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THE HARDNESS OF WOMEN 


By GRACE STONE COATES 


There is a hardness in women like the hardness of falling water 
That repulses what it impels. A woman's life is barred 

To man by her moving purpose. Who has caught her? 
Though she curl to him like a wave, her strength is hard. 


A woman can leave a man, without quitting his dwelling, 
To emptiness vaster than night with no star-spawn. 
The dearth he has of her is beyond his telling; 
In the crook of his arm she is gone from him, she is gone. 


LARRY WADE 


By ARTHUR SHUMWAY 


It seems significant now that I first met Larry 
Wade in Paul’s pool room, for I have come to as- 
sociate him with the place. Paul’s was the re- 
spectable one in Kokena, the gathering place for 
the young men who were never very busy. Soon 
after coming home for my vacation I had drifted 
in to look up some acquaintances and sat watching 
a game of three-cushion in which a dark, well-built 
and extremely well-dressed young fellow, hand- 
some in a soft, indefinite way, was making Irish 
Thompson look helpless. Paul shouted my name 
from the front. “Telephone!’’ he called. When 
I returned to my seat the good-looking chap ap- 
proached me. 

“So you’re the guy!” he accused. He was 
friendly about it, though. 

“What guy?” 

“The guy that made me do those extra book re- 
ports for Old Lady Proctor.” 

I began to stir my memory. He looked 
familiar. 

“I’m Larry Wade,” he volunteered. “I entered 
high as a soph the year you got out.” 

“T thought I had seen you somewhere.” 

“Yeah, and you tipped Proctor off I reported 
on the same book three different years.” 

I remembered then. I remembered that when 
I was home that last Easter I visited Miss Proc- 


tor, who had done her best to teach me fourth 
year English at the high school, and, finding her 
checking the book report files of her pupils, helped 
her with the work. In her files for English IV, I 
found that a Laurance Wade had reported satis- 
factorily on “A Tale of Two Cities.” Skimming 
through the W’s in Miss Henry’s English III file, 
I found on his card for that year: “April 7, ‘Tale 
of Two Cities,’ Dickens.” And in Miss Mallen- 
kamp’s file for English II I found it again: 
“Wade, Laurance . . ‘Tale of Two Cities,’ 
Dickens, October 15.” Now, the regulations 
were that a student had to read and report on a 
certain number of books each year and could not 
report on any one more than once. 

“By golly, that’s right,” I said. “I remember 
now. You're the guy that made ‘A Tale of Two 
Cities’ last three years. What did she make you 
do?” 

“Report on two more before I could graduate. 
It was a hell of a trick you did, but I don’t care; 
I put it over her anyway. I sneaked in one night 
after school and swiped some written reports out 
of her desk and took them home and wrote one 
on ‘The Return of the Native’ and another on 
‘Vanity Fair.’ Then I handed them in and got 
credit and sneaked the reports back.” 

Despite my exposure of him Wade and I be- 
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came rather friendly that morning—he was an ex- 
cessively good-natured fellow — and before I left 
he described his father’s palatial house and invited 
me to drop out sometime. It was several weeks 
later that I saw the house. Dave Pennyman was 
driving me through the outskirts of town on the 
west side. On Jasper street I saw Larry Wade 
turning into a small two-flat building painted the 
uniform dull gray of the block. 

“There’s Wade,” Dave said. 

“Yes. What's he doing in this end of town?” 

“Lives there.” 

oh.” 

That September Larry Wade entered North- 
western university in Evanston as a day student, 
commuting from Kokena and working Saturdays 
in Pruitt’s Men’s Shop. When I came home for a 
visit in February I dropped into Pruitt’s at noon 
and the first person I saw was Larry, standing be- 
hind the necktie counter, pinning price tags on new 
stock. 

He greeted me cheerfully and we chatted for 
half an hour. I asked him if he had left school. 

“Of course,” he said. ‘Nothing to that stuff 
for a business man. I got a good thing here.” 

I guess I did not seem impressed. 

“Sure I have,” he continued. “Who wouldn’t 
quit school for forty-five a week, a commission, 
and a share in the business?” 

‘Is that what you're getting?” 

“Sure. Old Man Pruitt likes me, see, and pro- 
positioned me to come in here and learn how to 
run things. He’s getting old and hasn’t got any- 
body in his family to take over the business. He 
offered me thirty-five at first but I made him raise 
it to forty-five and he did. I’m getting a ten-buck 
raise every year for three years and then he’s go- 
ing to take me in if I keep on saving.” 

“That's fine,” I said. ‘You like the business, 
too, don’t you?” 

“Sure. That’s one reason he picked me and on 
account of I can wear clothes classy and know what 
the young guys want. He lets me take care of 
everything because he knows I’m in touch with the 
modern stuff more than he is.” 

Saturday in Paul’s I met Schmaltz Schmidt. 
Somehow, the conversation ran from newspapers 
to football to girls, and finally to Larry Wade. 

“T saw him yesterday,” I said. 

“Yeah,” said Schmaltz, “he’s clerking in Pruitt’s 
now. That bird never will amount to anything if 
you ask me.” 

‘Why, I thought he was doing real well.” 
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“Doing hell! You know what he’s doing?” 

“No.” 

“He got bounced from school at midyear. He 
flunked and raised a lot of hell.” 

‘The son-of-a-gun told me he quit.” 

“Sure, he would. Then he got Pruitt to take 
him on regular for about twenty a week. He 
draws that twenty from Pruitt and keeps his folks 
kidded into thinking he’s still at school.” 

“What?” 

“Absolutely. That bird’s a master, I tell you. 
How the hell he does it I don’t know, but he works 
them for tuition and books and carfare and lunches 
and everything just like he was going to school. 
If they ever get wise there'll be plenty of hell to 
pay.” 

Three years make many changes in a small 
town and its people. When I took roost in Ko- 
kena after having been bounced from the Toledo 
Times I found a decided turn for the better. A 
new bank building had gone up; Wisconsin street 
had been paved to the city limits; dozens of new 
stores appeared on Washington avenue; George 
Fulkerson had quit the ‘Bolt and Screw” and had 
opened a radio shop at the corner of Spring and 
Main where the old Triangle saloon had stood; 
Elmer Hutson had been elected city clerk-but was 
still bootlegging; and, in general, things were look- 
ing hopeful, modern, and prosperous. And Larry 
Wade seemed to have enjoyed more than one 
man’s share of that prosperity. 

It was in Paul’s, of course, that I met Larry. 
He was standing at the counter placing some gen- 
erous bets on the horses. Dressed in a nicely cut 
blue topcoat, a suit of rich-looking gray tweeds, 
shoes that obviously were bench-made, and a light 
gray hat that had cost no less than fifteen dollars, 
he was the first fellow I ever saw who actually 
looked like a sketch in Vanity Fair. Physically, 
too, he had improved. His figure was more solid 
and substantial and he had an air of the prosper- 
ous young clubman, a sheik no longer. Perhaps it 
was the cigar; they will do that. 

His handshake was warm and solid, his manner 
carefully restrained and business-like. Would I 
have a cigar? Where had I been? How were 
conditions there? Old town had picked up, hadn’t 
it? Real estate was booming. Married yet? 
Back to stay? Drive or come on the train? 

“Come on and have a bumper of beer,” he in- 
vited. 

“Where?” 

“Friend of mine’s got a place on Kokena road 
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and Blackhawk trail. You don’t need to worry 
about the kind of beer. I own the property.” 

“Okay,” I said. “How’ll we go?” 

“Come on.” 

We went to the curb and Larry threw open the 
door of a handsome Chrysler phaeton. 

“Some buggy!” I exclaimed. ‘How do you rate 
this ?” 

“Going to trade it in, I think. I like it, but you 
ought to see the new model.” 

“Say, what are you doing now, Larry? Still at 
Pruitt’s ?” 

“That old gorilla? 
now.” 

“Clothing ?” 

“Automobile.” 

“‘Whereabouts ?” 

“Gorham and Hollinger—Chrysler. Yeah, I 
looked the business field all over and decided that 
there’s only one real coming line and that’s auto- 
mobiles. Everybody’s practically got to have one 
these days and they’re getting better, cheaper, 
and more popular all the time.” 

‘What you doing there ?”’ 

“Sales manager.” 

“This a demonstrator?” 

He was mildly scornful, but tolerant and some- 
what amused. ‘No, this is my old crate. It’s 
damn near a year old and it’s time I swapped it in. 
See, the way I figure is for an automobile man to 
drive the best looking car he can and always have 
a new one. It peps up sales.” 

“T suppose.” 

“Sure.” 

Over our beer, which he insisted on paying for, 
he told me more of his new affairs. 

“So you’re not married yet?” he asked me, quiz- 
zically. 

“No. Still a virgin. How about you?” 

He half-winked and nodded sagely. 
month,” he said. 

“No kidding?” 

“Honest. I want you to meet my girl.” 

“Do I know her?” 

“No. She’s new. She only came last year.” 

““What’s she do?” 

“She’s in business for herself. 
new rental library and gift shop.” 

“‘What’s her name?” 

“Edna Harmon. She’s a honey.” 

“So you’re going to marry her, huh?” 

“Sure, why not? A man ought to settle down 
as soon as he’s doing well and making good money. 


Hell, no. 


In business 


“Next 


She runs the 
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He needs a good manager to see that he goes 
farther on up in the bucks. I made up my mind to 
wait till I was getting a hundred a week and I top- 
ped that three months ago.” 

I felt that at last Larry had found himself. 
Surely he seemed to have done well in the auto- 
mobile business. It called for a man of his type, 
confident, cheerful, energetic, good-looking, a 
smooth-talker, and a man hard to insult. 

Before we parted that day Larry told me he 
had bought his family a new home on the North 
side and had got himself a motor launch which was 
docked at the lake. He suggested a boating party 
for us as soon as the craft was in commission for 
the season, and invited me to come on a party in 
Chicago the following night. I protested that I 
did not have much money and was in Kokena at 
all only because I was out of work. 

“Forget it,” he said. “This is my party and 
you’re my friend. You can have your turn later 
when you're making big shekels.” 

The party went off according to schedule. I 
took Helen Finn, a pleasant, good-natured girl who 
was neat and decorative and never required much 
smart conversation, and Larry, of course, took his 
bride-to-be. I liked her. She was large and well 
built with a firm, plump figure that she did not try 
to pretend was anything but matronly. Her fea- 
tures were not beautiful, but clean and strong. Al- 
together, she was just the sensible, capable, and 
good-natured young woman I should have chosen 
as a balance for Larry. She seemed to be at least 
thirty, easily six years his senior, and that, too, I 
considered was as it should be. 

We got very tight and as I was the first to sober 
up sufficiently, I found myself at the wheel on the 
way home. Whenever I looked into the back seat 
I saw Edna slumped sidewise, holding Larry’s 
head on her lap in an attitude that struck me as 
maternal. She seemed to regard him the way 
Helen wanted to regard me. A good sensible girl, 
this Edna, I thought, eager to soften the harshness 
of a successful business life with homekeeping and 
children. I had visions of a large family of young 
Wades. 

After that there were many parties, Larry in- 
evitably the host. We burned gallons of his gas- 
oline and drank gallons of his liquor, but if anyone 
else reached for a check he was insulted. 

One evening I walked home with Edna and of 
course we talked a great deal about Larry. 

“T suppose you’ve got a house all picked out,” 
I said, or something equally delicate. 











‘What do you mean?” 

“For after you're married.” 

“After who’s married?” 

“Now, be funny.” 

“No, I’m not fooling.” 

“Say, don’t try to kid an old soldier. I’m in on 
the secret.” 

“It’s news tome. Who's the lucky man?” 

“What is this—a game?” 

“That’s what I want to know. Why leave me 
in the dark?” 

“Larry told me.” 

‘What did he tell you?” 

“You might as well break down and confess — 
that you’re going to be married next month.” 

Edna laughed, one of those laughs that have to 
be forced at first until they gain a little hysterical 
momentum. It was the laugh, I judged, of a ser- 
ious young woman, joking about something that to 
her was not at all funny. 

‘“‘What’s the matter?” I asked. 

““Me—marrying Larry!” 

That meant ‘‘Me—getting my wish!” 

“Well, aren’t you going to?” 

“Oh,” she said, “you never can tell. Can you? 
By the way, I hear Alice Munger is going to have 
a baby.” 

When I saw Larry a couple of days later I knew 
intuitively that news of my conversation with Edna 
had reached him. 

A week later Edna showed me a small diamond 
engagement ring and smiled coquettishly. 

“Aha, I told you!” I said. ‘Trying to put 
something over on me, weren’t you?” 

‘T thought I might as well confess,” she said. 

And then I began to hear things of importance. 
The first came when I dropped into Gorham and 
Hollinger’s automobile salesrooms to find Larry, 
and noticed on a large desk a little glass name- 
plate: J. K. Israel, Salesmanager. 

I saw a negro porter dusting the inside of a se- 
dan and asked him if Mr. Wade still worked 
there. 

“Yes, sir. He’s still around.” 

“Isn't he salesmanager anymore ?” 

“Him? Who you mean?” 

“Mr. Wade.” 

“Oh, him. No, sir, he ain’t the salesmanager. 
Mister Israel, he’s the salesmanager.” 

“Then what’s Mr. Wade?” 

“Larry? He’s just one of the salesmen, sir.” 

I started to leave but was interrupted by Henry 
L. Gorham, one of the partners. 
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‘Anything I can do for you?” he asked. 

I pretended to be looking for work and asked 
him, out of curiosity, how much the salesmen were 
paid. 

“All our men work on a strictly commission 
basis and drawing account,” he said. ‘We pay 
seven per cent and allow twenty a week on the ac- 
count. We’re full up right now, though, but may- 
be we’ll have something soon.” 

“Do you furnish demonstrators ?” 

‘No. No, but we make very easy terms with 
our men.” 

“T never tried that. How does it work out?” 

“Pretty well in most cases. It’s a good test of a 
man how he deals with you in such matters. Yes, 
I'd say it worked pretty well in most cases, but now 
and then you get an exception.” 

Gorham was watching me very closely. 

I thanked him and told him I’d drop in again. 

“Yes, you might come around in a couple of 
weeks. I got one kid I’m giving a last chance to 
show some results.” 

“Thanks,” I said again, and went out satisfied 
that I knew the kid. 

‘When does the big affair come off?” I asked 
Larry next day. 

“What affair?” 

“Your wedding.” 

“Oh, it won’t be long now,” he said lightly, for 
some reason becoming unusually interested in the 
copy of Racing Form that he had spread before 
him on Paul’s cigar counter. 

Helen Finn told me the following week that the 
girls had given a shower for Edna. All that day 
I could not shake from my conscience a feeling 
that I was a party to this impending crime. I knew 
that if. I wanted to interfere and play God, I could 
break off Larry’s engagement before he did Edna 
any more serious harm. But I consoled myself 
with the thought that he would be decent enough 
not to let this deception go too far. 

That night — I suppose some of the girls had 
given out the story — The Evening Chronicle told 
of the shower. Miss Soandso and Miss Soandso, 
etc., had given a delightful shower for Miss Edna 
Harmon, owner of the Book Nook, who was go- 
ing to be married to Laurance Wade, a graduate 
of Kokena Township High School and an em- 
ployee of the Gorham and Hollinger Motor Com- 
pany. 

When I saw Larry he gave me a sickly smile. 

“T see the papers got onto the big news,” I said. 

“Yeah,” he replied with a nervous laugh. 
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Boyd Hostetter and Tom Printz came into 
Paul’s. 

“Hi, bridegroom,” bantered Tom. ‘“How 
you feel, kid? Able to get around? That’s the 
boy. You won't in a couple of weeks. Look at 
him, Boyd. Look at those knees shake. Let’s 
see —’”’ grabbing Larry’s leg. . 

“Yeah,” said Boyd. “How'd you convince her? 
Gee, I wish I knew some way how to retire that 
easy. Does the store bring in enough to support 
you in the style you want to become accustomed 
to?” 

“Go to hell, will you!” Larry retorted, making 
a poor job of being the hardy good sport. 

I didn’t intend to say it, but the words came: 
‘What are you going to do, Larry?” 

He spoke as quickly: “By God, I don’t know.” 

Then he checked himself. He swallowed hard. 
“Don’t you worry,” he said. “A little thing like 
a wedding isn’t going to down me. You got to get 
married sometime, you know.” 

He turned to Piggy McCann, the fat rackboy, 
who was standing behind the counter regarding 
him with a knowing smile. “Gimme some Cam- 
els” he blurted. Grinning, Piggy tossed the cigar- 
ettes onto the counter and waited while Larry 
fumbled for the money. 

I was in Chicago with a drunken cousin for 
three days. When I came back to Kokena I 
dropped into Pruitt’s for a shirt. There was 
Larry, standing behind the necktie counter as of 
old. His presence there was so natural and famil- 
iar that for a moment I did not question it. But 
as I started over toward him he became interested 
in a case of bows. 

“Hi, kid,” I said. 

He recognized me beautifully, with a cheerful 
smile. ‘Oh, hello,” he said. 

“What are you doing back here?” I asked, ex- 
pecting a long story of how Old Man Pruitt had 
begged him to return and to get him back had 
offered a hundred a week with a half interest in 
the business and three days a week off. 

“The old bastard!” he growled in a guarded 
voice. I saw that he was very angry. I also saw 
Pruitt, standing quite near. 

As it was then nearly six o’clock, I asked Larry 
to give me a lift toward home. 

“Car’s been put away,” he said. 
a new one.” 

The words had a hollow ring. 

The facts came out from various sources during 
the course of another day. Most of my informa- 


“T’m getting 
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tion I got from Joe Gannon of The Evening Star. 

“Pruitt got the law on his tail,’ Joe told me, 
“and had Larry snaked out of Gorham and Hol- 
linger’s by the seat of the pants to work out a four 
hundred dollar bill.” 

“Great Lord, how did he come to owe Pruitt all 
that?” 

“How do you suppose he’s been dressing the 
way he has?” asked Joe. 

From Pete Turner, who had left the Ford 
agency to take a job in Gorham and Hollinger’s 
when Larry left, I learned that Larry’s drawing 
account had reached such proportions that the 
idea of paying it was no longer funny. 

Altogether the outlook for Larry was bleak. 
But he continued to dress fairly well and to hang 
about Paul’s as cheerful as ever. I noticed, though 
that he no longer played the races or talked of 
parties in Chicago. Some days, too, his shoes 
looked scuffed and gray and his trousers were 
baggy and streaked with dirt and spots. 

And I learned from Pete Turner the cause of 
Larry’s late splendor. 

“While you were in Ohio,” Pete told me eager- 
ly, ‘‘the poor fish came into five hundred bucks 
from his aunt’s will. It was in the paper, I think.” 

Things being what they were, I dreaded seeing 
Edna. I knew that'I ought to tell her the facts 
before they were thrown more publicly and more 
painfully into her face by just such gossip as I had 
been hearing; yet I could not bring myself to break 
the news, partly because of consideration for Lar- 
ry and more because of my feeling for her. But 
something had to be done, and immediately. 

One night I read in The Star of another party 
for the bride-elect, who was to be married at an 
early date. This was too much. I took a few 
drinks and went to Edna’s apartment. 

Her welcome was hesitant and embarrassed and 
her manner was downcast. She avoided my eyes 
and spoke in a flat, toneless voice. 

“Edna,” I said, finally, “I want to tell you 
something.” 

“Yes?” She looked as if I had said, “Edna, 
I’m going to sock you in the jaw.” 

“T hate to have to say anything,” I began. “It’s 
not very pleasant and you may get sore at me for 
it ae 

“T don’t think so,” she said, staring hard at the 
oval rag rug at her feet. “I think I know what 
it is.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Tt’s about Larry, isn’t it?” 
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“Why — yes.” 

She got up and went to the radio. 

“T heard all about it,” she said over her should- 
er, turning a switch and flooding the small room 
with music from a jazz orchestra in Chicago. 
Then she took out a cigaret and began looking for 
a match. 

“Here,” I said, offering her one. 
you?” 

“T found out.” 

“Well — that was all I was going to tell you, 
I guess,” I said, rising. “I’m awfully sorry, 
Edna.” 

“Don’t be,”’ she said. She turned the radio off 
and crushed the cigaret in a flower pot. ‘Thanks 
for coming up. You're awfully nice.” 

“‘Wouldn’t you like to go out somewhere to- 
night?” I asked. 

She threw back her head and smiled. ‘Thanks, 
but not tonight, I guess.” 

“Well — I’m sorry, Edna.” 

“Some other time maybe.” 

“T mean I’m sorry about the way things had to 
happen.” 

“Tt’s all right,” she said. 

“Good night. I'll call you up soon.” 

“Good night.” 

I left quickly and she closed the door. 

For the first time since I met him I felt real 
anger toward Larry. I wanted to knock his fool 
block off. 

I called Edna’s apartment in a couple of days. 
Hazel, her roommate, answered the telephone. 

“Edna there, Hazel?” 

“No, she’s not.” 

“Be in tonight?” 

“No.” 

“When will she?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Why don’t you?” 

“T don’t.” 

“Well, how the devil can I get in touch with 
her then, Hazel?” 

“You can’t, I guess.” 

“Well, who’s going to stop me?” 

“She’s out of town.” And the receiver clicked. 

The Star had an item that week saying that 
Miss Edna Harmon, owner of the Book Nook, 
was visiting relatives in Adrian, Michigan. 

I did not go near Pruitt’s or Paul’s because 
Larry was the last man I wanted to see. I 
wanted no cock-and-bull story, no argument. The 
less I heard of him the better. 


“Who told 
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About a week after Edna left I got a wire from 
The Atlanta Post, telling me to report within the 
week. I was ready to leave that night and before 
starting I tried once more to get in touch with 
Edna. At her store they had told me she would 
be away indefinitely. Nobody answered the tele- 
phone at her apartment. 


After being away four years, I returned to 
Kokena last month. The old town had changed 
considerably again: chain stores dominated the 
business streets; another bank had gone up; the 
Paradise had given way to a larger movie palace 
known as the Alhambra; faces down town were 
mostly strange and new, even those of news deal- 
ers and policemen; and old friends were not as 
easy to find as they had been the last time. 

Looking for someone to talk to, I dropped into 
a few of the stores. Edna’s I noticed, had be- 
come a radio shop. I turned into Steinbauer’s to 
see Izzy, the old man’s nephew, who had taken 
charge of the men’s furnishings department when 
he left school. 

I heard a familiar voice from behind a counter, 
but it was not Izzy’s. I turned and saw Larry 
Wade, smiling, rosy-cheeked and once more pros- 
perous-looking, stretching his hand over a case of 
gloves. 

“Hello, Larry, old kid,” I said, taking the hand 
and dreading any re-opening of the Edna business. 

“Gee, you’re looking great,” he said. I liked 
that because I had not been feeling well. 

“So are you,” I said. ‘What are you doing 
here?” 

“Working.” 
matter-of-fact. 

“Good.” 

“How do you like the stock now?” He sur- 
veyed the shining counters and showcases neatly 
filled with neckwear, shirts, hosiery, gloves, and 
handkerchiefs. 

‘Looks pretty good.” 

“Thanks,” Larry said, slipping his thumbs into 
the bottom pockets of his vest. It was a hand- 
some vest —a weskit, really, gray, with pearl 
buttons. 

“How so?” I asked. 

“I’m doing the buying.” 

“Ves ?” 

I studied his handsome, soft-featured face, his 
solid, exquisitely clothed body. ‘Well, that’s 
fine,” I said. 

I buttoned my overcoat. 


He seemed changed, sober and 
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‘‘Where’s Izzy?” I asked. 

“Not here anymore,” Larry said casually. 

‘““What’s the matter?” 

“Oh, his uncle couldn’t put up with the way 
things were going, I guess. Izzy’s a swell kid, 
see, but he was pretty young and inexperienced to 
manage this department.” 

‘“‘Who’s manager now?” 

Larry turned a thumb toward his chest. 

“Congratulations,” I said. 

“T’m married, you know.” 

“Honest ?” 

“Yep. Helen Finn. You knew her. Look.” 

He produced a bill-fold and showed me a snap- 
shot of a thin, haggard girl in a house-dress, who 
seemed to be tired, careless, and somewhat be- 
wildered, not at all the plump and cheery Helen 
Finn I had known, always so particular about her 
clothes. This wilted Helen was holding a fright- 
ened, open-mouthed baby, with a grip that sug- 
gested a little of defiance, a little of doggedness. 


ee 
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“T’ll be damned,” I said. 
had it in you. Boy or girl?” 

“Boy, of course! Larry, Junior. Say, come 
on out for dinner tonight, why don’t you?” 

“Can’t, I’m just passing through.” I could 
imagine the tiny, inadequate flat, full of the baby’s 
cries and the baby’s accessories, with scarcely room 
for Larry’s radio and Helen’s can-opener; and I 
could imagine how little joy my appearance would 
give Helen. 

Larry was sorry. He wanted me to see the 
kid. We talked a while and then shook hands. 
He seemed nervous. 

As I passed through the front door I met Izzy 
Steinbauer. We talked a moment; then he told 
me he was in a hurry to get back to work. 

‘What are you doing now, Izzy?” 

“Same old stand. Say, I got a friend of yours 
working for me now — Larry Wade. He’s mar- 
ried.” 

“I saw him,” I said. 


“T didn’t know you 


THE GRAILS OF BEAUTY 


By BENNETT WEAVER 


We set our bed under the pale oleanders, 
Near a dark field of orange trees we lay 

Feeling the breath of the strange earth in our pillows, 
Enchanted, believing neither in morrow or day. 


Venus dropt like a bee to the trumpets and bells, 
Vega fell to the sweet of the white flower fire, 
Swift Altair darted out of Aquila, 
And Cygnus’ Queen swept to the glittering choir. 


Out of the grails of beauty these drank, and passed. 
The wet of their lips grew dark. Diana sprang 

Up from the granite Sierras. She flung her bow 
Into a cloud and washed your throat till it sang. 


Not till your brow had gathered the glory of heaven, 
Holding it quiet under the flash of the flowers, 

Did fear coil in. Then it struck, silver-fanged, fatal, 
Thin in the wound but killing my heart and its powers. 











GOTH AND VISIGOTH 


By VicToR SHULTZ 


When Private Henry Schwimmer came to the 
captain’s dugout other soldiers were there in dark 
shapes before the door, looking at each other for 
recognition, but not speaking. They crowded be- 
fore the olive drab blanket that hung over the en- 
trance to keep light in and gas out. As each sol- 
dier entered flashes of light escaped like signals 
through the night. 

Although it was dark it was early, and the men 
had been called from their late afternoon meal, 
one of the two each day they were allowed here 
on the front. They had left their foxholes at the 
summons of a runner from the company head- 
quarters. Now they stumbled as quietly as hob- 
nailed boots could stumble, down the stairs to the 
room that served the captain as office and living 
room. The late ones found the first arrivals sit- 
ting on the lower steps, and they sank down in 
ranks above them, without waiting for orders. 
Thus they ranged up the long flight of stairs, two 
abreast, their arms folded on their knees, and 
deep shaded hollows in their eyes where the can- 
dle light cast its shadow. They sat like actors be- 
hind the footlights. 

The candle stood in a tin can, its rays reflected 
by the lid which was cut partly around and bent 
up behind the flame. The captain sat in the dark- 
ness behind this screen, and the men heard his 
voice and saw only part of his face. The first 
lieutenant sat at the end of the table, and the can 
cut off the light so the line between it and darkness 
sliced down the center of his face and body. It 
suggested to Henry Schwimmer that only half a 
man sat there. 

The ceiling above the candle was made of rough 
boards, over which shadows worked as the light 
fluttered. There were dark spaces between the 
boards, and heavy posts started from the ends of 
the beams, only to disappear in the darkness be- 
low. These posts did not seem so much support- 
ing the roof as hanging from it. The officers sat 
in a bath of dark, and the whole effect gave 
Schwimmer the feeling that they were looking 
down into bottomless blackness. 

The captain asked if they were all there. A 
sergeant stepped forward from behind him, as if 
he had come out of the earth itself. The men 
were startled, for they had not seen anyone else. 
The sergeant called the roll from a slip of paper 


he put on the table. There were eight soldiers, 
and each answered “here” as his name was called. 
One was a corporal, and he sat on the step near- 
est the table. 

The captain took the paper from the sergeant, 
who stepped back into the void behind him. The 
lieutenant looked at the men with his one visible 
eye, and they shuffled their feet slightly, and folded 
their arms into new positions. The lieutenant 
then turned his head toward his superior, who be- 
gan to speak. 

‘Men, Lieutenant Whitehead is going to take 
you with him tonight on a patrol. You have been 
chosen for the first night patrol sent out by this 
company. Your business will be to get a German 
prisoner. You will go with the lieutenant out of 
the left end of our trenches and down the hill into 
the town in the valley, which is just inside the 
German lines. You must get one man, get him 
quietly —do not let him make a sound — and 
get him back in a hurry.” He turned to the lieu- 
tenant, who moved the box he was sitting on so 
he faced the men. Now the shadow cut off the 
back of his head, and his face had a flat look 
like a thinly painted portrait. 

“Do you have anything to say, lieutenant?” the 
captain asked. 

The junior officer blinked his eyes, as if he 
were thinking, then he shook his head. ‘No, I 
don’t think so. Sergeant, give me a rifle.” He 
held it up before him, pointing to the different 
parts, as he mentioned them. “I want all of you 
to take your rifles and remove the straps and 
buckles, everything that will rattle, see that they 
are black all over and dull, and black your buttons 
and everything about you that will shine. You 
will crawl in single file after me. Corporal Swan- 
son will be next, and Sergeant Hogan will be last. 
I will be first. Don’t wear any equipment. You 
won’t even want your gas masks. Now one thing 
we have to look out for is trip wires. They string 
wires along the ground, and when: you catch on one 
it shows a signal or sends off a flare and then they 
turn the machine guns loose on us. We mustn’t 
make any noise whatever. Don’t even whisper 
unless an order comes back to you to pass on to 
the man behind. I will be ahead, and I will start 
the orders.” 


He stopped, and the captain spoke. ‘Now 
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this is the biggest thing we’ve had to do yet, men. 
You go back to your trenches now and get ready, 
and report at Lieutenant Whitehead’s platoon at 
nine o'clock. Don’t let everybody hear you, either. 
The password tonight will be ‘milk chocolate.’ 
When you come back our men will challenge by 
saying ‘milk’ and you answer ‘chocolate’. If you 
see anybody you are not sure about, say ‘milk’ and 
if they say ‘chocolate’ you know he is all right.” 
The captain’s language was very simple, but of 
course the plan had to be simple so the soldiers 
would not have to puzzle over it. 

“That's all, dismissed.”” And the men climbed 
the steps and went out into the darkness, while 
the candle winked behind their backs. 

There was little whispering among the soldiers 
as they went back to their foxholes. The sergeant 
and corporal were silent; the responsibilities of 
their rank required that they set an example of 
obedience that does not discuss orders. Only Bob 
McIntire took Henry’s arm and said in his ear, 
“I wish it was the captain going with us.” 

At nine they grouped themselves around the 
lieutenant in the trench occupied by his platoon. 
Here, where others were looking at them, won- 
dering just what they would do and how they 
would behave, Henry swelled a bit with import- 
ance. He lost what doubts and fears he had felt, 
and his excitement settled into a business-like brisk- 
ness. He must be one of the best soldiers in the 
company, to be picked for this first job. The 
patrol had assumed the importance of a major 
battle for him. Here were fellows who had des- 
pised him because he was drafted, who had called 
him a “damned foreigner’ because his father 
came from Germany (even when he protested 
that his mother was American), who had sneered 
at him because he was short, and here he was pre- 
ferred to them when there was a real test. He 
was ready to show them. 

The lieutenant went around checking the men, 
looking at their rifles, staring searchingly into 
their eyes. He had a deep frown between his 
eyes, and his jaw was tight, too tight — it made 
Henry uncomfortable to see it. Then they lined 
up, the corporal first, Private Schwimmer next, 
then the rest of them. The lieutenant went ahead, 
and they crawled out on top of the ground and 
started down the long hill to the town. It was all 
black in the valley, and they could see nothing be- 
fore them. Only the slope of the ground gave 
them their directions. 

This was not unpleasant. It reminded Henry of 
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the time when he used to lie in the grass on picnics 
at home. And this was pleasant grass — it was 
still green, and the pasture had not had any cattle 
in it for four years, not since the war began. 
Henry wondered where the cows were which had 
been driven out of this field so soldiers might 
crawl in it. He chuckled at the idea, and nibbled 
some of the tender stems he pulled from slim 
stalks. He remembered the common phrase of 
approval, ‘He was close to the earth.” 

Henry heard just ahead of him the buttons of 
the corporal’s uniform rubbing through the sod. 
Once the leader stopped, and he sensed a dumb 
conference between the lieutenant and the non- 
commissioned officer. Then he felt Swanson 
swinging his body sidewise, and a cold hand 
grasped his and put it on a wire. His fingers 
pressed it down hard into the soil as he got across 
it without trouble, and he reached back for the 
hand of the man behind him. He hoped none 
of them would tangle with it: he hoped for this 
fervently. Still, it was so close it must be one of 
their own wires, if they had any. It seemed to him 
the enemy must have all the wires and fine 
schemes; the enemy always are more efficient than 
your own side. Probably they feel that way about 
you. 

They came to a slight bank, and he recognized 
this as the one on the upper side of a road they 
had seen in the daytime, a road that ran around 
the hill. They must be half way down by this time. 
But the corporal had stopped. Henry guessed 
the lieutenant had crawled to the top of the em- 
bankment to look ahead. Then they went on, 
crossing the road on their feet, but bent low. They 
fell again on the grass on the side of a higher 
bank on the down side of the road. This they 
rolled over, and the file went on its way. 

Ahead of him, many miles away, was his fath- 
er’s old home, far into Germany. An old people, 
living in ancient houses, doing customary things. 
All people were old, as old as Adam and Eve. 
The world was young once, thousands of years 
ago, but they were all old now. He remembered 
names from his school books: Neanderthal man, 
Cro-Magnon, Goths, Visigoths, Huns, Gauls, and 
Teutons. Here this hillside had been fought over 
for centuries, it was sodded with the dust of the 
countless ancestors of the world. This grass grew 
from their flesh; he was crawling on the breast of 
time. Franks and Belgae and Teutons, French 
and English and Germans, Marshal Saxe and 
Marlborough and the Elector Eugene, the Em- 
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peror Napoleon and the Duke of Wellington and 
Blucher, Gambetta and von Moltke and Bismarck, 
and now Joffre and Pershing and Haig and von 
Hindenburg. The same old blood, answering new 
cries, rising to new flags, but still washing the same 
old hills. His father had gone across the ocean 
to get away from it all; he had come back across 
the same ocean to get into it again. His father’s 
blood, very tired, had looked for a new world; his 
mother’s blood, new and young, had blundered 
into the old ways. What was the use? 

A new wire was put under his fingers, and he 
passed it on to the man behind him. New names, 
new weapons, new tricks, but all for the same old 
business. New ways of spilling the blood of the 
world, better ways of doing a bad job over and 
over again. A flare went up, and he held his 
breath, crowding close in the grass, motionless. 
The bright light looked down into the ground. It 
picked out for him even the little sticks of dead 
grass matted at the roots of the green. A startled 
beetle halted, frightened, hiding under its shell 
just as he hid under his helmet. What was up? 
Had one of those poor devils behind him tripped 
a button on that wire? Or had some German lost 
his nerve? Then a machine gun spoke off to the 
right ahead, and he heard the bullets pass over 
him. They knew, then — somebody had been 
clumsy. What would the lieutenant do? What 
would he do if he were Whitehead? He didn’t 
know; it was a good thing he didn’t have to de- 
cide. If only the captain had come. 

They waited until the machine gun had finished 
playing over them. Evidently nobody had got 
hurt. It was a good ten minutes before they 
moved, then they went ahead. But they stopped 
again after a few yards’ progress, and something 
made Henry look up. He gasped, and felt an im- 
pulse to run. He saw dark shapes far on the left, 
passing against the sky. By their helmets he knew 
they were German soldiers. They were filing 
along up the hillside, at least a dozen of them. 
Why, they were going to cut off the patrol, to stop 
it from getting back. Had the lieutenant seen 
them? Why didn’t he do something? 

He felt a man’s breath in his face. It. was 
Swanson, who had turned around without a sound. 
The corporal had started back. He pushed Henry 
with his hand. That was the signal. Private 
Schwimmer turned quickly but noiselessly, and 
pushed the order on. This was slow business. 
They would never get out of here in time. Be- 
fore that message could reach the last man they 
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would be caught. But the rest seemed to be as 
anxious as he, for they were crawling on the back 
trail almost immediately, and much more rapidly 
than they had come. He could feel Swanson’s 
helmet up nearly on his knees. He supposed the 
lieutenant was pushing from the rear. 

When they reached the bank at the road they 
threw themselves over and turned about. It was 
an excellent place for a defense — the captain must 
have figured that out—for the road made a 
natural trench. The Germans must have heard 
them getting into it, for the machine gun swept 
over them again. They lay under the bank until it 
stopped. The enemy patrol must have gone back 
or stopped in the darkness. The lieutenant whis- 
pered for them to get across the road and be- 
hind the upper bank. Here they turned again, but 
nothing happened, until they heard shells scream- 
ing and almost at once hundreds of them burst 
between the patrol and the top of the hill where 
their trenches were. Henry had often heard the 
eficiency of an artillery barrage described, but 
this was perfection: it fitted the phrase he had 
read so often, “‘a curtain of fire.” The pieces of 
shrapnel began flying about the soldiers and they 
scrambled down the bank to the level ground. It 
was uncomfortable for a few minutes, but only 
for a few. The Germans apparently concluded 
the patrol had been wiped out or had escaped, and 
the guns stopped. 

The lieutenant decided it was time for them to 
run. It was now his business to get the men back 
without any losses. But almost as if he had told 
his plans, as soon as the men got up and started up 
the hill, the machine gun barked fiercely, and 
whistling bullets flew angrily about. They ran on, 
faster. 

But Henry sat down suddenly. It was just the 
way those practical jokers did, those fellows who 
pushed your knees in from behind. His legs fold- 
ed under him and he sank to his knees, then he 
sat down on his feet like a tailor. He saw the 
others go on, but somehow he could not get up to 
join them. He heard the lieutenant’s voice saying 
“milk,” and somebody else, it must be the captain, 
saying “chocolate.” He couldn’t be sure: it was 
so far away and there was such a buzzing in his 
ears. He didn’t hear them running now, but he 
could hear them saying “milk” and ‘‘chocolate” 
over and over again. Why did they keep on 
saying it. Weren’t they safe in those blessed 
trenches? The guns had stopped now. He 
sat looking around him. The grass was cool 
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and sweet. He put his hand down and felt a 
place where it was warm and wet with dew. But 
dew wasn’t warm. He rubbed his palm with the 
other hand. This was sticky dew — why, it must 
be blood. He felt all around him now: it was 
all warm and wet. Blood was running out of the 
hillside — the old blood. It flowed around the 
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world to get you: you couldn’t escape it, even if 
you crossed oceans, oceans of blood. He looked 
up again. Strange dark shapes were floating near 
him. He recognized them: Goth and Visigoth, 
Gaul and Teuton. It was their blood. His head 
swam, and he felt as if he were floating with them. 
Then he fell forward in the grass. 


SONNETS FOR AN AUTHOR 


By MiLprep PLEw MERRYMAN 


1. 


We loved the homely dullness of your tales — 

The humdrum lives slow-minted by the press 

Of time and weather, work and loneliness. 

With you we walked again the cross-lot trails; 

Heard windmills squeak and smelled the good 
barn smells 

Pungent as apples rotting on the ground, 

Met country people flavorous and sound 

As their own walnuts shut in rough brown shells. 


Along your fields the gray spring rains unfurled 

To set the black earth ruffling from the plows; 

But more than these we loved the fall’s gold 
drowse 

When nothing stirred, no petal, leaf or vine 

Made answer to the wind and all the world. 

Hung pendant — one great drop of amber wine. 


2. 


But when the winter stacked his cold white sheaves 

We helped you bring the pink begonias in, 

And from the glass-knobbed cupboards faced with 
tin 

Took down white china stamped in clover leaves. 

While wood stoves roared we smelled the baking 
bread, 

The crusty doughnuts sizzling in hot grease, 

And when the blind panes darkened knew the 
peace 

Of sleeping, dreamless, in a feather bed. 


And as with broken talk — things half revealed — 
You drew the pith of childhood, youth and age, 
Revealing most when most remained concealed, 
We read — reread — and found your every page 
As honest as the sunlight, rich as silt, 

Unfading as an old wife’s patchwork quilt. 


Wherefore, we talked of what you might become, 
Nor once supposed you cared a silver groat 

For sticking colored ribands in your coat 

Or following the fife and kettledrum. 

Then lo, one afternoon before your house 

A piper paused to pipe a roundelay 

And you who'd never heard a piper play 

Went trotting off as meek as any mouse. 


And now your garden wears a tangled fringe, 
Beneath your eaves the noisy swallows nest, 
And spiders clock at every sill and hinge; 

But though you wind the world till east is west, 
You'll find no gilt as golden as the grain’s — 
No blue horizon broader than the plain’s. 











CHANTY’'S LION 


By FRANK HANFT 


Chan Bender, known as Chanty, sat outdoors in 
the warm, mellow rays of the evening sun. His 
chair was tilted against the front wall of his log 
house. The house was built into a little hill, and 
faced a small, marshy lake, now placid and mo- 
tionless save for a V-shaped ripple made by a 
muskrat as it swam across the calm blue surface. 
Chanty was smoking his corncob pipe. A little 
farther along the wall of the house sat Mrs. 
Chanty, and next her sat an ancient lady who was 
called ‘‘Granny.”” Both women were also smoking 
corncobs. The three were alone, for Chanty’s son, 
Zeb, and his daughter, Mary, had gone to town. 

Footsteps sounded on the path leading to the 
house. Chanty turned to look. There stood a 
stranger. A warm little glow of pleasure went 
through Chanty, for strangers meant conversation. 

“Are you Chan Bender?” the newcomer asked. 

“T shore am.” 

“My name is Brooks, James Brooks. My car 
broke down half a mile or so from here. Some- 
one told me you had a car. I'd like to have you 
drive me to town right away. I'll be glad to pay 
you for it.” 

“Shore, I guess I can do that, all right,” Chanty 
agreed. 

‘What do you think it will be worth?” Brooks 
asked. 

Chanty eyed the prospective customer specu- 
latively. Brooks wore city clothes. “Five dollars 
ought to be "bout right.” 

Brooks assented, and Chanty rose to accompany 
him to the barn. As they went, the path took 
them past Chanty’s garden. 

“Nice beans you have there,’ 
mented sociably. 

“Purty good,” the big backwoodsman admitted 
with a disinterested air, “But they ain’t in it with 
the beans I raised last year. I had pole beans then. 
Them beans climbed fifteen feet. That is, the 
shortest of ’em did. When it come to pickin’ em 
we had to get little Hans Schimelpfenning — that’s 
one of my neighbor’s kids — to shinny up the stalk 
and drop ’em into a bushel basket. They ran ’bout 
a peck of beans to the stalk. One stalk had a even 
peck and a half. Yes, sir, I never seen such beans.” 

Mr. Brooks was also privately of the opinion 
that his new acquaintance had never seen any such 
beans. He looked at his companion with an ap- 


> Brooks com- 


preciative grin. The grin faded. There was not 
the faintest hint of a smile on Chanty’s face. In- 
stead, there was a calm dignity. Brooks grew 
more and more puzzled as he took stock of the 
bushwhacker he had hired to take him to town. 
Chanty was tall and heavy, and his bearing was 
marked by an odd combination of stateliness and 
ease. His strong face, now settled into an expres- 
sion of great gravity, had been burned by wind and 
sun, and contrasted with his iron grey hair to lend 
him an appearance of distinction which his big, 
rough hands and old, patched clothing rather 
heightened than marred. The bewildered Brooks 
found it hard to believe that the man he saw had 
uttered the words he had heard. The quip he had 
been about to make perished on his lips, and he 
merely answered politely, “The soil here must be 
unusually productive.” 

“Yo’re right, sir. Mighty fine soil we got here. 
This is good country any which way you look at it. 
The soil is rich, and the weather’s just right for 
good growin’.” 

By this time they had reached the barn. In a 
stall which had formerly harbored a horse Chanty 
kept his recently purchased Ford. He cranked the 
machine, and the two men were shortly bumping 
along the lane toward the highway. 

“Yes, sir,” Chanty resumed, “The weather is 
gener ly good. We did have one bad storm here 
once, though.” 

“That so?” asked his passenger with a proper 
show of interest. 

“Yes, sir. Hailstorm. It was twenty-three 
years ago last August.” Chanty paused and re- 
flected. ‘No, come to think of it, it was the tail 
end of July. I remember it on account of Gran- 
ny’s third man having died the same month. Any- 
how, that was the worst storm I ever seen. . I was 
out in the woods ’bout five miles from the house. 
This country was mostly all woods in them days. 
There wa’n’t many settlers, and.there was no cot- 
tagers a’tall. Well sir, I seen a. bad lookin’ storm 
a-swingin’ down from the northwest, and I didn’t 
like the looks of her. It began gettin’ darker and 
darker, and a whopping big bank of sooty black 
clouds with a funny kind of light in ’em was pilin’ 
up higher and higher on the sky. The air turned 
a sort of green, and it got so still it felt like every- 
thing was holding its breath. Thinks I, this here 
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ain’t no plain, every day storm. I seen a big log 
that had fell across a little holler, so I could crawl 
under it, and under I went. 1 knowed there was 
going to be doin’s when that storm went over. 
Well sir, it got dark as night, and the lightnin’ and 
thunder was just a-ripping and a-roaring. Then 
here she come! The wind hit like it had been shot 
out of acannon. It was a awful sight to see how 
the trees bent, and broke, and the branches flew. 
And rain! It came so solid that the next day they 
found fish scattered all ’round in the woods near 
the lakes. They swum right up in the air without 
knowin’ the difference. Then here comes the hail! 
Hailstones come down the size of whisky jugs. It 
lasted five minutes. When I finally crawled out 
from under that log I had to wait for the stones 
to melt afore I could walk home, they was so big 
and rolled around so when I stepped on ’em.” 

Brooks’ expression was still one of perplexity. 
Chanty spoke with a dignity and reserve utterly 
at odds with the content of his words. He was a 
man telling the truth; it seemed merely incidental 
that what he had said had really never happened. 

“Did the storm do much damage?” Brooks 
asked. 

“Nope, that storm didn’t do a bit of damage. 
It done good. It went through nothin’ but woods 
country where there wa’n’t no farms and houses, 
and it pounded down all the underbrush, and took 
all the branches off the trees, so it was nothin’ to 
clear the land after that. Yes, sir, that storm 
done good.” 

“T’'d like to see some of those trees,” said 
Brooks. A suspicious person might have con- 
strued this statement as an expression of doubt as 
to Chanty’s veracity; but it could also be inter- 
preted as merely the display of a pardonable curi- 
Osity in desiring to see the traces of the cataclysm. 
At any rate, when Chanty gravely explained that 
the storm having removed all the branches and 
tops from the trees, a telegraph company had cut 
them and used them for poles, his passenger made 
no further comment on the subject. 

“By the way,” Brooks remarked after they had 
driven a little way in silence, ““You haven’t seen a 
lion around here anywhere, have you?” 

‘“‘What’s that you say?” demanded Chanty, 
calm in the conviction that he had not heard aright. 

““Have you seen a lion, or heard of anyone who 
has?” 

“Lion? You mean a circus lion? Shore. I 
seen one of them in the circus once. That was 
when my daughter, Mary, was twelve —” 
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“No,” Brooks interrupted, ‘I mean a loose lion, 
right out here in the woods. There’s been one in 
this neighborhood since yesterday.” 

Chanty stared, for a moment credulous. Then 
he quickly recovered. He had dealt with rival 
liars before. 

“Why, yes, I did see a lion,” he said thought- 
fully, like a man who tries to remember some triv- 
ial incident. ‘Come to think of it, last night when 
I was goin’ down to feed the pigs a couple of lions 
come out on the path. One of ’em opened his 
mouth a foot ’er two, and roared a’ loud as he 
could roar. Well sir, I knowed them critters was 
wantin’ supper, and they had me picked out fer the 
meat. I seen I'd have to fight. The big thing in 
dealin’ with animals is to keep the upper hand 
right from the start. So I set down my bucket, 
opened my mouth, and roared twice as loud as 
that there lion. You never see a critter look so 
bashful —”’ 

Brooks saw that Chanty regarded the lion in 
the vicinity as a lie given in exchange for those 
Chanty had told. ‘You have misunderstood me,” 
he interrupted. “I really mean what I said about 
the lion. You see, I own a summer resort over on 
Birch Lake. I’ve got a park, and quite a few kinds 
of wild animals in it. A circus went bankrupt up 
at Centerville, and I picked up a young lion for 
little or nothing. I sent one of my men after it in 
a truck, and somewhere between your place and 
Pine City it got away. The driver remembers 
having stopped at the creek near your place to get 
water, and the lion was there then. When he got 
to Pine City the door of the cage was open and 
the lion was gone. I’ve offered a reward of five 
hundred dollars for it, dead or alive. I’m afraid 
it will harm someone.” 

Chanty was a first class judge of liars, and he 
decided that Brooks was telling the truth. He 
brought the car to a stop. 

“‘What’s the matter?” Brooks demanded. 

“Matter? I’m going home, that’s what’s the 
matter,” Chanty returned. “That critter of yours 
may have et Granny or my old woman by this time. 
You'll have to get somebody else to take you to 
town.” 

“Look here,” Brooks objected. “I’m on my 
way to town to organize a hunting party. Sup- 
pose you leave me here. That means the lion will 
stay loose in the brush, and the chances are he will 
get your women. The best thing you can do is to 
take me to town right away.” 

There was force in this argument, and Chanty 
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kept on toward town. He drove the car at the 
very limit of its speed, and they bumped and rat- 
tled at a furious rate, so that conversation was im- 
possible. When they reached town, Chanty scarce- 
ly waited to receive his pay before he turned and 
started home. Inside of twenty minutes he was 
clattering through his barnyard. Here he stopped, 
and in a moment he was at the house. The women 
were still seated against the wall smoking their 
corncobs, much as he had left them an hour before. 

“Quick! Granny! Eppy! Into the house with 
you!” 

The ladies merely gazed at him in apathetic 
wonderment. 

“Quick! Inside with you both! There's a lion 
loose ’round here.” 

‘“‘Man’s crazy,” said Granny crisply, and puffed 
her corncob in short indignant puffs. 

Chanty saw that explanations would require 
time. He stooped, seized his wife, chair and all, 
and bore her into the house. Then he performed 
a like service to Granny. With the women safely 
inside, he took from a corner an ancient Winches- 
ter rifle, made sure it was loaded, and hastened 
outside. 

“I’m going to warn the Perfesser,” he called 
over his shoulder. “When Zeb and Mary come 
home, tell them to come in the house and shut the 
door.” 

Chanty reached his car, and in a moment he was 
gone. Without a word Granny opened the door, 
picked up her chair, carried it outside, and put it 
against the wall in the light of the setting sun. 
Eppy followed. The noise of the receding car had 
scarcely died away before the two women were 
smoking their corncobs precisely as they had been 
doing before Chanty’s arrival. 

“That man! A bigger fool never married a 
daughter of mine,” was Granny's brief summary 
of the incident. After this comment the ladies re- 
lapsed into a state of suspended animation which 
lasted until the sun went down. 

Meanwhile Chanty had hastened to the Profes- 
sor’s. The Professor, a school man who spent his 
vacation in the backwoods, was Chanty’s crony. 
The two were kindred spirits. Although the Pro- 
fessor had a college degree, and understood the 
theory of relativity, whereas Chanty could not 
write his own name, and believed in ghosts, the two 
were as alike as two peas. Both were warm-heart- 
ed and easy-going. Chanty found this man of 
learning in his sandy garden, seated on a stump, 
reflectively smoking his pipe in the twilight. He 
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wore a disreputable old felt hat, full of holes, a 
shirt, a pair of trousers, and that was all. 

‘Hello, Chanty, glad to see you,” he said warm- 
ly, “What you doing out at this time of night? 
Don’t you know it’s about bed time for us old fel- 
lers?” 

Chanty was in no mood for joking. ‘‘Perfesser! 
You better get in the house quick. There's a lion 
around here!” 

The Professor gazed on Chanty sadly. “Well, 
well, you aren’t the man you were once, Chanty; 
you're getting old. That's the unlikeliest lie you've 
sprung on me all summer. You'll have to brace 
up, or first thing you know Ben Flowers will take 
your place as the ablest liar in Bush County.” 

“T ain’t no liar at all, and what's more, this 
ain’t no lie. I just seen the man the lion got away 
from. I took him into town less’n an hour ago. 
He had the lion in a cage, and it got away right 
near here somewheres. Find yourself half way 
down its gullet, and you'll see who’s a liar.” 

The Professor displayed more interest. ‘Got 
out of a cage, you say? When?” 

“Yesterday.” 

“Who'd he get away from?” 

“Feller by name of Brooks. Owns a summer 
place over on Birch Lake. He was takin’ the 
critter there when it got away.” 

“Brooks? You mean Jim Brooks? I know 
him. I saw him day before yesterday myself. Come 
to think of it, he told me then that he was on his 
way to Centerville to see if he couldn’t pick up a 
lion from a circus that went bankrupt.” 

“That’s right. He said he got the lion from a 
circus up at Centerville.” 

“Judas Priest! So Jim Brooks let that lion get 
away from him, did he?” 

“That's just what he done. He’s getting up a 
bigh hunting party now, though, to go out after 
the critter. I hope he gets it.” 

“Hm.” The Professor puffed at his pipe medi- 
tatively. “Hunting party, you say?” 

“That's what he told me. Besides he’s offered 
five hundred dollars reward fer the critter, dead 
or alive.” 

The professor removed the pipe. “Chanty, 
what do you say you and I go out lion hunting to- 
morrow morning?” 

“Fuh ds 

“T say, let’s go lion hunting. I’ve read a good 
book ’bout it, and it’s supposed to be first class 
sport. This is the only chance you and I will ever 
get to try it.” 
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“Nope. Nothing doing. I ain’t goin’ to hunt 
fer that lion, and I hope he feels the same way 
"bout me.” 

“Now, Chanty, you look here. You've hunted 
bears, haven’t you?” 

“Shore. But bears is different. They're more 
reg’lar in their habits. You can most gener'ly tell 
what a bear is up to. But lions is uneasy critters, 
and they ain’t reasonable. They're like women. 
There may be some sort of sense runnin’ through 
their doin’s, but it takes a lion to see it. You 
can’t figger out ahead of time what they’re goin’ 
to do.” 

“What do you know about lions?’ demanded 
the Professor. 

“TI know plenty. I’ve talked with fellers that 
knows about them. And I seen one in a circus 
once. No sir, I ain’t figgerin’ to look fer no lion. 
Them critters air too nervous.” 

“Well, suppose he looks for you? You can’t 
stay inside until winter comes and he freezes to 
death,” the Professor reasoned. ‘Besides, think 
of that five hundred dollars reward! Why, if 
we got it you could buy that red cow from Old 
Man Koots and still have a hundred and fifty left 
of your share.” 

Chanty weakened. He wanted the red cow. 
The Professor noted Chanty’s hesitation, and 
pressed the advantage. 

“We can start early in the morning, say about 
four o'clock. It'll be cold during the night, and 
lions can’t stand much cold. He will probably be 
stiff and sluggish. We'll get him all right.” 

“T could shore use my half of that reward,” 
Chanty admitted. 

“Now you're talking. We'll get the five hun- 
dred.” 

“All right, better come over to my place; he 
was lost on the highway past me somewhere.” 

Chanty drove home, and spent a night full of 
troubled dreams. He was no coward, but to the 
best of his information lions were no cowards 
either, and he did not relish the prospect of meet- 
ing one. It was without enthusiasm that he awoke 
to find the first grey light of dawn in his window. 

The Professor arrived before the sun was up, 
and the hunters stood shivering in the crisp morn- 
ing air outside Chanty’s door. 

“Where’ll we start?’ demanded Chanty. 

“Well, sir, supposing the lion got away right 
near here. The best place for him to hide would 
be in that brushy swamp over by old man Koots’ 
east eighty. What do you say we try there first?” 
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Chanty had no objections, and the two started. 
Brisk walking soon warmed them, and the growing 
daylight lent a more cheerful aspect to the woods 
along the old winding wagon road they were fol- 
lowing. Chanty grew optimistic. 

“Maybe we won't even see him at all,” he said 
hopefully. 

“HHumph!” the Professor answered, “You're a 
peach of a lion hunter. If you want to hunt him 
where he isn’t, better get in your rowboat and hunt 
him on the lake.” 

The two men walked for a little while in silence. 
Then Chanty said, “That's a good idee, Perfesser. 
I’m willing to try it out.” 

“What’s a good idea?” the Professor de- 
manded. 

“Why huntin’ him from a boat. He might come 
down to drink, and we could pot him easy.” 

The Professor was disgusted. “I got a better 
idea. You walk ahead, and keep on bleating like 
a little lamb. He may come out to eat you, and 
if he does, I’ll shoot him.” 

Chanty said no more, and the two walked on in 
silence. Shortly they came to the swamp, which 
the road skirted on one edge. It was agreed that 
the Professor should go to the other side of the 
swamp, and then come back through it to scare 
out the lion, while Chanty stood in the road ready 
to shoot it. 

The Professor found that he had made a bad 
bargain. The brush in the swamp was wet with 
dew, and the undergrowth was thick and tangled. 
It was half an hour before he reached the road 
again. He had not seen the lion. 

“Chanty! Oh, Chanty!’’ he called. 

“I’m coming,”’ Chanty’s voice answered from 
near by. The Professor looked in the direction 
whence the voice had come, but he saw no one. 

“Yoo, hoo! Chanty! Where are you?” 

“I’m here. I'll be with you in a minute.” The 
voice seemed to come from the air itself. The 
puzzled Professor looked aloft. There was the 
missing Chanty in a large white pine tree. 

“Hey! What you doing there?” 

Chanty descended through the branches, and 
dropped to the ground. 

“T thought I'd get a better view up there, and 
be more likely to see him when he crossed the 
road,” he explained. 

“Yes you did! Rats!” The Professor was 
exasperated. “You better stick to squirrel shoot- 
ing; then you'll be more likely to find your game 
where you do your hunting.” 
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The Professor sat on a log by the roadside in 
the first warm rays of the rising sun. The walk 
through the swamp had been strenuous. Chanty 
sat beside him. The two men lighted their pipes 
and took their ease. 

‘‘What’s that?”’ said Chanty. 

There was a rustling in the brush beside the 
road not fifteen yards away. Both men sat rigid, 
listening. The rustling was repeated. 

“He’s there!” whispered Chanty hoarsely, 
“Shoot, Perfesser, shoot!” 

“‘Can’t see him yet,” said the Professor. By this 
time Chanty’s distrust of lions had upset the Pro- 
fessor’s nerves, and his hands were shaking. Both 
men rose to their feet and lifted their guns. The 
noise sounded again, still coming from the thick 
brush right beside the road, but nearer. 

“He’s headed this way.” The words came 
from Chanty’s dry lips. 

“We better step back a little and get a better 
shot,” said the Professor shakily. 

“Stop! Don’t move or yo’re a dead man. Our 
only chance is to shoot when he springs for us.” 

Both men stood scarcely breathing. The noise 
sounded a third time, closer still. Chanty and the 
Professor strained their eyes, seeking to pierce the 
heavy undergrowth and catch sight of the animal 
which was stalking them. The rustling came 
closer. 

“Ready. It'll be all over in a minute,” the Pro- 
fessor whispered tensely. 

Chanty stiffened. The sound had turned slight- 
ly toward a spot farther up the road. Perhaps 
the lion was coming out into the open before at- 
tacking. Both men aimed their guns at the spot 
where the animal would emerge. 

“Now,” said the Professor. 

The brush on the roadside moved, and out 
waddled a porcupine. 

“Damn!” said Chanty. 

“Judas Priest!” said the Professor. 

Both men sank weakly to the log, where they 
sat limp. The porcupine looked at them curiously, 
then ambled along the road away from them a few 
rods, and disappeared in the brush again.. For 
several minutes the men sat in silence. Neither 
had a word to say. Then the Professor stood up, 
put his gun over his shoulder, and walked off down 
the road. Chanty followed. 

“Where we going?” he asked, after they had 
tramped a mile without speaking. 

“Top’s old haymeadow. If we don’t find him 
there I’m going home.” 
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The hunters followed the road until it joined a 
larger one, which they took. They had traveled 
along the second road a short distance, when they 
heard a stick snap in the brush close by. 

‘What was that?” 

“Porcupine,” said the Professor. 

‘Porcupine nothing. Listen!” 

Some heavy animal was pushing its way through 
the brush. 

“Tf it’s that confounded lion, I’m going to fill 
him so full of lead he won’t be able to carry it,” 
Chanty growled. ‘Let him come!” 

They trained their guns on the approaching 
game, which was advancing through the under- 
growth at a good pace. 

“Hey! Watcha pointing those guns at me for?” 
came an angry voice from the thicket. Chanty and 
the Professor lowered their weapons. In a few 
moments an irate old fellow stalked out of the 
bushes. The hunters recognized him as Old Man 
Koots. 

“We thought you was a lion,” the Professor 
apologized lamely. 

“Well, I ain’t,” said Old Man Koots indig- 
nantly. ‘Purty hunters, you air. Pointing guns 
at folks! I’d rather have a lion around than such 
hunters after him. I heared about you and yore 
lion from Ben Flowers. If you wasn’t the biggest 
idiots in this county, you’d know that fella Brooks 
was lying to you "bout a lion getting away from 
him.” 

“How do you know?” Chanty demanded. 

“T know you, that’s how I know. I'll bet my hat 
you had just been telling him some awful lies, 
same as you tell everybody else. You couldn’t 
have talked to him without telling him lies. Own 
up, now. Didn’t you tell him some whoppers?” 

Chanty had nothing to say. 

“Course you did. Anybody but a fool would 
know he told this lion yarn to get back at you. 
Now you better go back home and fish in yore 
wash-tub fer whales. It'll be a lot safer fer the 
rest of us.” 

Old Man Koots stalked angrily off up the road. 
The jaded hunters watched him go. 

“Wonder if he’s right,” Chanty muttered. 

“But Brooks told me he was going to Center-. 
ville after a lion,” the Professor objected. 

“Shore. But that don’t prove nothin’. He 
prob’ly had a lion all right, but that ain’t saying it 
got away from him. No sir, I b’lieve he lied. 
Shore as yo’re born he’s a low-down, good for 
nothin’ liar.” 
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‘“‘He’s not the only one,” the Professor said 
darkly. 

The two discouraged lion hunters started home. 
At Chanty’s lane they parted. ‘Perfesser,” said 
Chanty as they were about to separate, “I'll never 
tell no more lies. I reckon sometimes I have sort 
of touched up things a little so as to make ’em 
sound better. Mebbe I’ve always been a natural 
born liar and never knowed it. But from now on 
I’m sticking to the truth, no matter how plain and 
ornery it is. A liaris a measly cuss. He shore is.” 

The day had grown hot, and Chanty was per- 
spiring. He decided to stop at the old well and 
get a drink. The well was just a few rods from 
the lane, where a house had once stood. The 
house was gone, but the well remained and still had 
a little water in it. Chanty leaned his gun on a 
tree, and went toward the well. He was still lost 
in thought. The knowledge that he would be the 
laughing stock of the neighborhood rankled. His 
resentment against Brooks bubbled up again. 

“What I told him didn’t do no harm. He 
shouldn’t have told that lie ’bout the lion. He 
might have knowed it’d get me into trouble,” 
Chanty reflected. 

A peculiar noise startled him, and he looked up. 
The next moment he all but collapsed. There be- 
fore him, its tail switching and its huge mouth 
open, showing big, strong teeth, stood a full 
grown lion. 

Chanty stood rooted to the spot. 
shook. He was too scared to run. 

The lion advanced a step. Chanty was desper- 
ate. He wanted to run, but he did not dare. It 
was folly to stand still. Chanty gave himself up 
for lost. There was nothing he could do. Sud- 
denly he recalled a statement he had once heard 
about the power of the human eye over beasts. 
Anything was worth trying. Chanty stared full 
in the lion’s eyes. The experiment almost un- 
nerved him. He doubted his ability to look more 
awful to the lion than the lion looked to him. 

The animal was uneasy. It had been born in 
captivity, and was much bewildered by its exper- 
ience alone in the woods. It had always been 
cared for by men, and it expected to be cared for 
now. Besides, it was hungry. Men had fed it 
before, and it wanted to be fed. It looked at 
Chanty and licked its chops. 

Chanty partially understood. The animal an- 
ticipated a meal. Chanty shivered. His flesh 
crawled as he reflected that, in the beast’s eyes, 
he was meat. 


His knees 
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The lion did not know what to make of Chan- 
ty’s strange behaviour. It roared its uncertainty 
aloud in a querulous roar. 

Chanty gulped. Something must be done. He 
took a step backward, still desperately transfixing 
the lion with his eye. Nothing happened. Chan- 
ty took another backward step. The poor lion 
felt miserable and forlorn. This man was not 
acting right at all. He should have been friendly, 
and have offered something to eat, but instead he 
was going away. The unfortunate lion did not 
want to be abandoned. It took a tentative step 
forward. Chanty froze in his tracks, and stared 
frantically at the lion. The creature grumbled 
restlessly. Chanty saw that he was making little 
headway, and that he must resort to desperate 
measures. Holding the lion with his eye, he 
backed rapidly toward his gun, which was still 
leaning against the tree. In a few seconds he 
reached it. Keeping his eye on the lion, he groped 
behind him, seized the gun, and threw it to his 
shoulder. Chanty’s hands shook and the muzzle 
wobbled as he pulled the trigger. The huge old 
weapon roared. The unscathed but terrified young 
lion gave a prodigious backward leap into the air. 
Close behind was the old well. The unlucky lion 
came down over the open hole, and in a second it 
dropped out of sight. From deep underground 
there came the sound of a splash. Chanty sprang 
forward, lowered the heavy oak cover which was 
hinged to the top of the well, and fastened it. 

Half an hour later Mr. James Brooks and a 
party of six tired men, carrying guns, nets, and 
ropes, walked into Chanty’s barnyard. 

“Have you seen anything of the lion?” Brooks 
greeted Chanty. 

“Shore I have,” Chanty answered with the calm 
and deliberate air which had so impressed Brooks 
before, “Come along with me, if you want him.” 

Chanty led the way, and the puzzled hunters 
followed. When the group arrived at the well, 
Chanty stooped and rapped on the oak cover. 

“Listen!” said he. 

Under the stout boards could be heard the 
plaintive voice of the lion in the well beneath. 

“There’s yore critter,’ Chanty announced in his 
most dignified tones. ‘You can pay me the five 
hundred in cash, or a check would be all right.” 

The hunters stared blankly at the big back- 
woodsman. “How in thunder did you manage to 
get him in there?” demanded the amazed Brooks. 

Temptation overcame Chanty. “Why, I took 
him by the tail and tossed him in,” he said. 








EARTHWARD 


By Loren C. EIsELEY 


In the old irrigation ditch on the Terrel ranch 

Brown water still flows — watering the cactus now 

And the jewel weed. Stray feet seldom come here, 

But all afternoon the dragonfly flits through the weedy coverts 
And his larvae crawl from the water to shed 

Their tight water-shrunk skins for a crystal and gold expansion, 


The unquestioning flight 
Along the blue air. 


Men have said this before, but some few 

Must learn for themselves: I find it suddenly good 

Not to think anymore, but to mix with brown water and earth smells; 
To split the confining shell of the mind 


And relax on this oldest, 
Most certain breast. 


THERE IS ALWAYS TIME 


By ALBERT GOLDBERG 


Mrs. Hyatt sat on her front porch in the warm 
October sun and looked with sharp old eyes at the 
Carson place across the street. It was nearly half 
past three and the Carsons had not yet started on 
their Sunday afternoon walk. Only sickness or 
the worst weather ever detained Mr. and Mrs. 
Carson from leaving the house punctually at three. 
For the greater part of forty years one could have 
set a clock by their appearance. But today they 
were nearly half an hour late, and Mrs. Hyatt's 
ingenious mind turned over every possible reason 
for this unaccustomed tardiness. No one was ill. 
At least, the Carsons had returned from church 
promptly at twelve, and Mrs. Hyatt, running over 
ostensibly to borrow a cup of sugar, but really to 
hear how the new minister had been received, had 
observed nothing but the usual vigor in the old 
couple. And the weather was perfect. The tang 
of early autumn was in the air and the sun shone 
with beguiling mellowness. 

The Carsons themselves, once they appeared, 
were almost as surprised as Mrs. Hyatt when the 
old gentleman looked at his watch. 

“Half past three!” Mr. Carson exclaimed. 


They looked at each other guiltily and averted 
their eyes. 

They had both really been ready promptly at 
three. But several times just as they were ready 
to leave, first one and then the other had thought 
of some little excuse to turn back. At another 
time an impatient word or two might have passed 
between them over such a situation. But today 
they were equally guilty. Neither was anxious to 
start on this Sunday afternoon walk. 

Mrs. Hyatt was still more puzzled as she 
watched them leave the house. Mr. Carson 
seemed a little more erect than ever, his step a 
little firmer. He swung his cane jauntily and 
scarcely ever leaned upon it. He stroked his beard 
with the elegance of youth. The slight stoop of 
his shoulders was hardly to be noticed. There 
was something proudly defiant about his whole 
carriage. 

As there seemed to be some subtle change in 
Mr. Carson, so was there something unaccount- 
ably different about Mrs. Carson. For the first 
time they walked like all other old people. Instead 
of being abreast and briskly in step, Mrs. Carson 
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lagged perceptibly behind her husband. She 
seemed suddenly old and pitiful. Even from 
across the street it was to be seen that her usual 
nervous animation had quite deserted her. Her 
head hung a little forward; her feet stumbled on 
the rough brick walk. The shawl carried over 
her arm seemed unbearably heavy. Neither Mr. 
Carson’s present efforts, nor Mrs. Carson’s past 
ones, concealed the fact that they were an old 
man and an old woman. Mrs. Carson made no 
attempt to put her arm through his. They seemed 
strangely alone and separated. They did not no- 
tice Mrs. Hyatt on her front porch, nor exchange 
the usual friendly greeting. 

To add to Mrs. Hyatt’s unconcealed curiosity, 
they took the hill road that led to the cemetery. 
Sooner or later all the old people of the town took 
that road. But the Carsons had rarely gone that 
way and had no apparent cause to now. Their 
forty years of married life had been happy.and un- 
eventful. Five children had grown to healthy 
maturity. Numerous grandchildren gave promise 
of the same vigorous impulse. There had not been 
a death in the family for twenty-five years. And 
so perfectly had Donald and Mary Carson com- 
plemented each other that death’s harvest among 
their friends seldom caused more than a passing 
disturbance of the equilibrium of their lives. 

They walked slowly and climbed the hill with 
difficulty. On the summit they paused. The 
cemetery spread itself out on the side of the op- 
posite hill. Beneath tall firs and spreading ever- 
greens white gravestones punctuated the faded 
grass. Here and there clusters of late asters re- 
called the summer’s beauty. An air of benign 
peace hung over the scene. 

They stood in silence for a few moments. Mr. 
Carson lifted his cane and pointed to a newly 
made grave halfway up the hillside. It was 
crowded closely between two neighboring graves. 

“There!” he said. “That's the lot they got for 
old Siegstrom. He kept putting it off and putting 
it off, and then it happened all of a sudden and 
now he’s there for good. It’s always like that 
when people do things in a hurry. They can’t 
think at such times. It’s best to do things like 
that beforehand when there’s no hurry. It’s best 
to be prepared.” And in a sentence that did not 
end in the tone of voice in which it began, he add- 
ed, ‘We might as well have a nice spot and be 
comfortable, because we'll be a long time there!” 

“I suppose you are right, Donald,” answered 
Mrs. Carson. “It’s time we were thinking of those 
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things.” But her eyes were on the open country 
beyond, not on the cemetery at all, and her voice 
trailed out to the merest wisp of sound. 

Mr. Carson was the first to start on the down- 
ward path. He had felt a little thrill of justifica- 
tion in pointing out old man Siegstrom’s badly 
placed grave, but suddenly he had no more to say. 
Lest it seem that he was merely pausing to rest, he 
turned quickly and started down the path to the 
cemetery entrance. Mrs. Carson followed, though 
her breath was still coming in short little gasps 
from the uphill climb. She would have liked to 
take his arm during the steep descent, but some- 
thing held her back. 

They passed through the brown wooden arch 
with “Rosehill” printed upon it in raised white 
letters. Several cinder paths turned sharply up- 
ward in different directions. Mrs. Carson would 
have paused a moment to consider, but Mr. Car- 
son chose a path at random and went on without 
stopping. Familiar names were carved upon the 
stones. Erickson — Crump — McCarthy — Von 
Fricken — Gillette. Some lots contained as many 
as four or five graves. They were frequently the 
neglected ones. Others with but one or two 
mounds were trim and well kept. 

They turned to a side path that led to a level 
terrace. Mr. Carson stopped before a massive 
stone embossed with the name of Bisbee. 

“Old Colonel Bisbee!” he exclaimed. ‘Seems 
just like yesterday that he used to be at his desk 
in the bank.” 

He walked across the grass and looked at the 
dates on the headstone. 

“Phew! Ten years! Hardly seems possible.” 
He looked again. “Well! Just my age. I'd 
forgotten that.” 

“They say young John is doing well in Chica- 
go,” Mrs. Carson put in. “Everybody thought 
he was foolish to leave the bank and let Fred have 
everything. But I guess he was right. Fred hasn’t 
done so well. John was always a smart boy.” 

Mr. Carson had already moved on and was 
standing musingly before a dilapidated plot with 
weather beaten stones of ancient cut. He had 
both arms behind him, leaning upon his cane. 

“What do you think of this?” he inquired of 
no one in particular. “I used to take Emma Hall 
to parties fifty years ago.” He considered the 
hyphenated dates. ‘Poor girl! She didn’t get 
to enjoy life long. A pretty one, too.” 

Mrs. Carson arrived at his side. 

“Yes, but her sister Sarah’s had no trouble 
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hanging on. I guess the good do die young. 
There’s not a meaner old hen in town than Sarah 
Finch. Always expecting people to help her and 
taking it as if it were her due. But all the time 
using her tongue that’s like poison.” 

Mr. Carson looked a bit amazed at his wife’s 
unusual vehemence. This time he waited for her 
to walk beside him. It was she who called the 
next halt before a lot that contained a yet unsod- 
ded child’s grave alongside two full length 
mounds. Mrs. Carson looked at her husband 
slyly. 

“T hear Alice Heath’s expecting again. Seems 
almost like an act of God after they set such store 
by that boy.” 

“Yes, the whole family was wrapped up in him. 
A good thing the old folks went first. They wor- 
shipped him. Old Frank had even made a trust 
fund for him to go to college on. He was a fine 
boy, I guess. A shame he had to go.” 

They walked on and came to a narrow grave al- 
most overgrown with grass and weeds. Mr. 
Carson used his cane to push aside the growth 
over the headstone. 

“Why,.it’s Annie Fogarty! Poor Annie! Well, 
she’s better off. It may have seemed like divine 
punishment, but she could never have lived it 
down. I guess they never caught that rascal 
Gibson.” 

“They say Annie’s boy is doing right well in 
college. Let’s see, he must be nearly eighteen now. 
They did right to take him away from here. I 
wonder if he knows?” 

They wandered slowly and aimlessly, stopping 
before every reminder of a life that had once 
touched theirs. Their progress became slower 
and slower. Mr. Carson found less and less to 
remark; Mrs. Carson became constantly more 
animated. Her thoughts was always for the living, 
his always for the dead. 

Gradually he paid no more attention to her 
nervous chatter. He looked about speculatively. 
She watched him with apprehension and launched 
into a tireless flood of comment. It was apparent 
that he had quite ceased to hear her. She became 
importunate, asked questions and demanded 
answers. 

They came to the end of the occupied ground 
far up on the hillside. On every hand stretched a 
vista of rolling country. A haze hung over the 
lowlands; autumn smoke was in the air. The bril- 
liant colors of the trees shone even through the 
fading light. 
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They stopped and Mr. Carson raised his cane 
for an oratorical gesture. Mrs. Carson looked 
around her desperately. The sun had dipped be- 
hind the opposite hill into a hazy bank of clouds. 
A cool breeze suggestive of autumn frost swept 
over the hill top. A mephitic dampness seemed to 
rise from the earth. 

Before Mr. Carson could speak, Mrs. Carson 
suddenly drew her shawl tightly about her. Her 
lips were thinly pursed and a visible tremor ran 
through her spare frame. 

“Donald,” she cried in a quavering voice, “I 
am so cold all of a sudden. I am afraid I am go- 
ing to have a chill. We had better be going.” 

He was at her side at once. She took his prof- 
fered arm and they started rapidly down the hill. 
They looked neither to right nor left. The grave- 
stones had become indistinct and blurred in the 
falling darkness. A white mist was visible over 
surrounding objects. The dry leaves rustled 
mournfully in the chill breeze. Occasionally Mr. 
Carson felt a shiver course through his wife’s 
frail body. 

They climbed the opposite hill with no slacken- 
ing of pace. Neither seemed to be aware of the 
exertion of their efforts. Seeing them thus, arm 
in arm, heads bowed down, Mr. Carson’s cane 
tapping the walk at every step, the fringed ends 
of Mrs. Carson’s shawl flying straight out behind, 
one might have thought them in flight before some 
avenging fury. 

They raced breathlessly over the crest of the 
hill. Beyond were the wide streets and familiar 
houses. It was like awaking from a terrible night- 
mare. It was much warmer under the sheltering 
trees. They relaxed to a natural gait. Mrs. Car- 
son no longer shivered; her shawl fell about her 
shoulders. Presently she withdrew her arm from 
his and fell back a pace or two. Mr. Carson 
again walked without the aid of his cane. 

They turned a corner and their own home came 
into view. It was old fashioned, with curious 
gables, and the paint was faded and soiled. But 
it was commodious and there was an unmistakable 
air of friendliness about it. Mr. Carson began 
to swing his cane jauntily. He cleared his throat 
brusquely. 

“That's another afternoon wasted. Didn’t do 
a thing we set out to do!” 

From her vantage point just behind, Mrs. Car- 
son eyed him quizzically. But her voice, when 
she answered, was crisp and businesslike. 

“Oh well,” she said. ‘There is always time.” 








DARE NOT TO DWELL 


By HarrigeT MAXon THAYER 


Dare not to dwell with beauty long 
In walls that shut out life; 

Nor conquer with a book or song 
What shall be won by strife, 

Your heart against the knife! 


Nor line nor curve nor piteous prayer, 
Nor any deathless plaint, 

Must summon you to linger where 
The bard walks and the saint — 


Lest your own heart grow faint. 


PROCESSIONAL 


By RICHARD WARNER Borst 


In eddying cycles the blackbirds whirl about me, 
And in the distant hollows crows hold council, 
Walking, sedately black, against the green 

Of pallid pasture grasses and the gold 

Of springing buttercups. The shining clouds 
Shift vaguely in the azure, and budding willows 
Lean toward each other in the mystery 

Of gentle winds that murmur among the branches. 


The furrow lengthens, and the sleek, brown earth 
Shines in the candid sunlight as the share 

Turns to the day the pungent-smelling loam 
Formed of the long dead roots and withered grasses 
Of lost milleniums of prairie summers. 


Hour after hour, I guide the polished handles, 
Sinking the plow deep, deep within the breast 
Of this quiescent field. A steady roar 

Speaks to me as the eager steel gropes onward 
Along the land, riving the russet stubble. 


The clank of tug-chains and the creak of harness, 
The rhythmic thud of hooves on yielding soil, 
The forward haul of the reins about my shoulders, 
The various skies of April, full of showers — 

All these are part of me and I of them, 

On this young day, of this young year of toil: 


Young day, young year, fast moving to the harvest! 
Young heart in me, fast beating to the end 

That comes upon me soon! For I give way 

To him, and countless generations of him, 

Who shall come after, for ever and for ever. 











QUICK-LUNCH 


By E. DouGLas BRANCH 


Blonde girls with renitent fingers 
And precative eyes 

Jiggle the spigots of coffee-urns 
And lacerate pies. 


Customers grumble for service: 
They shout to black chefs 
Lexical fragments of menus 
In dissonant clefs. 


Life is a marble-topped counter — 
(It’s a lousy cuisine!) — 

God with a grimy wet towel 
Will swab the thing clean. 


ETCHING IN FROST 


By WILLIAM CLosson Emory 


Joe Marston walked disgruntledly into the 
yards of the great refrigerating plant. The sun 
was a searing red ball of fire hanging in the sky. 
The heat seemed to smash down upon the city 
crushing it and everyone in it. By noon the rays 
would be almost unbearable. Nothing to do but 
check invoices and report breakdowns, and leaks, 
and spoilage. Nothing really ever happening to 
him above the dull routine of his duty. Why 
couldn’t he have some romance or adventure like 
those men and women he read about weekly in 
The Saturday Evening Post or Liberty? 

He punched the time clock. The hands stood 
at eight. Already the yards were beginning to fill 
with trucks and teams and drays, and there came 
a switch engine puffing along at a load of yellow 
and white refrigerator cars that it would tuck 
carefully at the side of the loading platforms. 
Men were beginning to hustle here and there, 
trundling hand-trucks loaded with crates and 
boxes and bunches of bright-colored bananas. 
Others were wrestling with huge carcasses of beef 
suspended from the rusty rails. All this activity 
meant more figures that Joe would have to sort 
and arrange neatly on reports for Mr. Graham, 
the superintendent. He wondered if perhaps he 
might become the superintendent some day, and 
have leisure and money to spend in that leisure. 


Mr. Graham had gone to Europe on a vacation 
last year. It would be nice to travel. That was 
where one met with strange and romantic adven- 
tures and lovely ladies in distress. 

He wiped his perspiring forehead, sighed at the 
heat, and seated himself at his desk. Wearily he 
gazed at the pile of many-colored invoices and bills 
of lading. Before he had put this mass in order 
there would be more and more and more. Long 
before he had finished with those it would be time 
to go out and make his rounds of the engine-room, 
and brine tanks, and storage rooms, and put little 
figures down in his note-book saying that number 
three had been down for two hours, that the pres- 
sure in tank five was low, and that the temperature 
in room forty-one was running four degrees high. 
But he wouldn’t find a mysterious hand beckoning 
to him from behind one of the doors, or a beauti- 
ful maiden being kidnapped up the dark hallway 
by three villains. No, adventure was only to be 
found in books or magazines or far-off countries, 
never in the constant hum and whirr of machinery 
in America. 

The building shook rhythmically with the throb 
of the compressors across the yards. From time 
to time he let his gaze slip through the dusty win- 
dow beside his desk and out into the yards where 
he watched, for a moment, the arriving and de- 
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parting shipments of food. All this to keep alive 
a great city. Food, food, food, it seemed as if 
nobody did anything but eat. He passed his 
handkerchief damply over his forehead and re- 
turned to his reports. The messenger boy laid 
another batch of invoices on his desk. Mr. 
Graham came in and went out and came in again. 
Finally he left, saying that he must attend to some 
errands down town before lunch. Joe looked at 
the clock. It was after eleven. The morning had 
slipped swiftly by in spite of the heat and monot- 
onous duties. He would have to hurry if he was 
to complete his rounds before lunch. In a few 
minutes he stacked the papers in a neat pile at the 
right of his desk. They were not finished but they 
would have to wait until he returned after one 
o'clock. Reaching into a drawer he pulled out the 
little black note-book and stepped out of the 
office. 

He walked slowly down the length of the load- 
ing platform that ran against the side of the build- 
ing. There was scarcely any activity here now. 
Two trucks stood beside the platform finishing 
their loading. From now until one-thirty the yard 
would be practically empty. The laborers were 
already finding shady spots in the shadows of the 
sooty gray buildings. There they would lounge 
and munch their sandwiches and sip their coffee. 
Several of them waved and grinned at Joe as he 
leaped down from the platform and started across 
the yard to the engine room. Whew! But it 
was hot. 

He opened the door and descended the steep 
stairs leading to the long row of gaunt, black ma- 
chines throbbing and pounding. At the foot of 
the stairs was a large blackboard covered with 
charts. Joe commenced his examination of the 
figures and lines that zigzagged back and forth on 
the white sheets. The engineer, sweaty and grimy, 
approached. 

j “What was the matter with number 4?” asked 
oe. 

“Down two hours with a hot bearing and it’s 
a wonder they weren’t all down with this heat.” 

“It’s hot all right, all right,” replied Joe. He 
made his notations and started for the brine 
tanks. In a few minutes he was climbing the stairs 
again and crossing the yard to the cold-storage 
division. As he entered the corridor leading to the 
various cold rooms he met Mike O'Hara, the 
checker, coming out. 

“Time for chow,” Mike shouted as he passed. 

“T'll be there in a minute or so,”” Joe shouted 
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back and went on into the cool dimness of the cor- 
ridor. The damp air swept pleasantly against his 
warm body and made him aware of the tiny beads 
of perspiration dripping and slipping along be- 
tween his flesh and its covering clothes. He was 
slightly annoyed to find the temperature in the egg 
rooms two points low. That meant he would have 
to go back and speak to the engineer. As he 
progressed from room to room he found the tem- 
perature in each running uniformly low. They 
must have the brine circulating too swiftly. Food 
was a delicate thing to handle. It had to be kept 
just about right. Too cold as well as too hot 
would spoil it. They should watch things closer 
down in the engine room. He was becoming 
angry. It shouldn’t be necessary for him to be 
always calling their attention to the temperature. 
They could keep track of it themselves if they 
wanted to. He went into room after room con- 
taining piles of boxes of butter or cases of eggs 
or thick files of fowls strung up by their feet with 
their dark heads like weights for the long pale 
pendulums of their necks. Room after room of 
veal, of mutton, of lamb, of beef hanging stiffly 
and silently from the aluminum painted rails sus- 
pended from the ceiling. Overhead he heard the 
soft gurgle and swish of the brine flowing steadily 
through the frosty pipes. Always, day-and night, 
the brine swirled. It deftly abstracted the heat 
from these rooms and their contents. It left only 
the sinister cold that crept remorselessly into every- 
thing and held it in its stiff and silent grasp. Joe 
was beginning to feel a little chilly. His damp 
clothes clung to him clammily. He usually wore 
his coat on his rounds but today the heat had been 
so intense he couldn’t bear the thought of a coat. 
He entered one of the beef rooms crowded with 
carcasses. He was bending over the thermometer 
when he heard a creak and a soft slam behind 
him. The great door to the room had swung 
shut and he heard the metallic click of the outside 
latch as it flipped into place. He was locked in. 

Joe was furious and cursed loudly. His voice 
boomed and echoed in the silent room. This 
meant that he would have to wait until the men 
came in from their lunch hour and began working, 
once more, in the corridor. It would be useless 
to try pounding on the muffled walls and door. 
One could only hear that a few feet away. This 
had happened before a couple of times, but work- 
men passing in the hall soon heard the excited ef- 
forts and released the unwilling prisoners. Once 
a man had stepped into a room just at five and the 
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door had slammed behind him. That was another 
story. They found him the next morning as stiff 
as a board. But Joe didn’t worry about that. An 
hour or so wouldn’t hurt him. The only thing 
that bothered him much was that he was hungry. 
He hadn't eaten a great deal for breakfast and now 
he would be good and late for lunch. Oh well! 
He might as well smoke. It was against the rules 
but in a case like this he guessed the company 
would have to stand for it. It might keep him 
from getting too hungry. 

There was nothing to sit on and only a small 
place that was empty between the beeves and the 
door. Here he squatted on his haunches and 
gazed disinterestedly at the pallid halves of meat 
strung as far as he could see in the dim light of the 
room. The brine slowly swished and gurgled in 
the pipes above him. Taking the heat from the 
room. Taking the heat from his body as well. 
He was getting cold. He stood up and walked 
back and forth in his cramped quarters. Two 
steps this way and two steps that way. If he had 
only worn his coat or the old sweater. He won- 
dered if Mike wouldn’t remember that he hadn’t 
reappeared and look for him. Probably not. He 
would be in a noisy argument about the unions 
with some of the laborers. 

The faint odor of frozen flesh began to pene- 
trate to his consciousness and to trouble him. He 
lifted one of the empty iron hooks from the rail 
and commenced to beat, experimentally, on the 
door. The blows reverberated in a deafening 
manner within the room. He knew they would 
only sound like faint taps, barely audible, on the 
other side of the door. He became a little panic- 
stricken at this thought and beat at the solid oak 
barrier with all his strength. Between the blows 
he could hear that steady insistent swirl of the 
brine taking the heat away from the room. Tak- 
ing the life heat from him as well. Come! Come! 
This would never do. The first thing he knew he 
would start perspiring, and that would mean pneu- 
monia. He mustn’t allow himself to become 
frightened like some dumb laborer. He must sit 
down and wait patiently. Somebody would be 
coming along soon. 

He huddled against the door again and lit an- 
other cigarette. What a damn fool he had been to 
let that door slam behind him. He should have 
known better. He could have watched it or stuck 
one of the spare hooks into the doorsill. 

This smell of frozen meat. It was beginning 
to nauseate him. The tiny pink and bluish veins 
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on the carcasses stood out so plainly. That rush 
of the brine through the pipes and the hesitation 
and then the following gurgle. His fingers were 
turning slightly blue. Aimlessly he let drop the 
last half-inch of his cigarette. The smoke rose 
in a tiny spiral and, turning inwards on itself, dis- 
appeared into the still air. It was so silent here. 
You couldn’t call that brine noise. It was part of 
the ice-house and part of himself as well. Its 
rhythm was the same as the rhythm of his blood. 
He could feel his blood lift and swirl through his 
veins following the swirl of the brine in the 
frosted pipes above him. The brine pulled at his 
blood as remorselessly as the moon pulls at the 
tides of the ocean. How long would it be before 
the workmen returned and commenced to move 
these white forms out? So many hundreds of 
them hanging there silently in the dim glow of the 
dusty bulbs. They were strange and ghostly with 
their reddish stump of legs and arms, their 
gutted torsos and the sharp, black hooks jut- 
ting from their shadowy stumps of necks, 
These stumps that looked like arm stumps and 
leg stumps. They looked almost asif . . . My 
God! He started and blinked his eyes. The one 
nearest to him. Was it possible? He stared in- 
tently, then jumped up and ran to examine it. 
He screamed. It was a corpse. A mutilated hvu- 
man corpse hanging there in the pale light. A 
corpse with stumps of arms and legs, gutted torso 
and a stump of a neck through which protruded 
the black point of a sharp hook. This was terrible. 
One glance at the others and his heart contracted 
swiftly. They were all the same. Fear was a 
swift frost numbing him. It was hard to breathe. 
What on earth should he do? He must get out of 
here quickly. He grasped one of the hooks and 
beat hysterically on the door. Slowly it began to 
open. With another wild cry he rushed out into 
the hallway. 

All about him the other doors were opening 
and out of each came a seething mass of excited 
men. Everything was strange and unnatural. 
High in the air above him he heard a hoarse 
bellowing sound. More and more men came 
pouring from the rooms uttering a confused bab- 
bling. They stared wildly and milled about el- 
bowing and shoving one another. Louder and 
more insistent became the hoarse bellowing. It 
seemed to be urging them to get moving, get go- 
ing. Where? Joe was utterly bewildered. He 
attempted to ask questions. What was the mat- 
ter? What was happening? But the staring 
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eyes of the milling men paid no attention to him. 
Each was intent only upon jostling, madly, his 
neighbor. Joe thought that if he could only get 
out of doors into the roomy yard and air it would 
all clear up. He began to worm his way to the 
forefront of the mass of struggling humanity. He 
finally got there, with his eyes staring as wildly 
as those about him. He was breathless with the 
exertion. He was amazed to find that the corri- 
dor had no turn to the right leading to the doors 
that opened onto the loading platforms. Instead 
it went on straight ahead and then dipped down- 
ward. Below he could see daylight and a cool 
breath of fresh air swept up and over him. The 
hallway was stifling. Joe ran down the decline 
and out into a large yard surrounded by a high 
board fence. The babbling throng, like so many 
frightened sheep, came tumbling out after him 
urged on by the hoarse bellowing. Once he had 
reached the open Joe endeavored to stand still 
and gather his senses. The frantic throng behind 
him kept shoving and pushing. They gave him 
no time to think. He was feeling extremely un- 
easy. Something was radically wrong. He 
couldn’t figure it out. At the opposite end of the 
yard another huge gray building raised its tower- 
ing, sooty bulk to the skies. Leading to a door- 
way in its side was a steep incline. At the foot of 
this stood an old, old man with a tragic face, deep- 
ly lined with wrinkles. The sorrowful face was 
topped by a thick mat of white hair. A deathly 
pallor suffused his features. His eyes were blood- 
shot dots almost hidden by the wrinkled flesh. His 
shoulders were bowed by some invisible but heavy, 
heavy load he could not share. His mouth held a 
battered corn-cob pipe at which he puffed steadily. 

As the crowd came streaming out of the other 
building he straightened slightly his bent figure 
clad in dungarees. The gray rings of smoke came 
dismally from his mouth and curling upwards 
faded away. He lifted one arm wearily and 
waved at the milling mass. It was a motion to 
follow him. Then he turned and commenced to 
mount the incline which narrowed at the top so 
that only one person at a time could enter. Joe 
had a sudden thought. He leaped across the yard 
to the incline. The crowd ceased its senseless 
movements and, still babbling, followed him. He 
shouted to the old man. ‘Where are we any- 
way? What’s the meaning of all this? Where 
are you taking us?’ The old man didn’t reply. 
He didn’t even turn around. He merely waved 
his arm repeating the invitation, or command, to 
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follow him and continued his plodding progress 
up the steep path to that narrow door. The little 
circles of smoke above his head spotted his path 
as smoke rings spot the wake of a slowly moving 
automobile’s exhaust. 

When he found that the old man paid no atten- 
tion to him or his questions Joe tried to retreat, 
but the throng behind him kept thrusting him for- 
ward and upward. Soon he was only a few feet 
behind the bent figure. He thought he could hear 
his wheezy breath. Directly ahead he could see 
the narrow doorway but the interior was dark. A 
queer nauseating odor was seeping out of this 
darkness. Again he endeavored to hold back and 
again the weight of the crowd forced him for- 
wards. The hoarse bellowing continued weirdly 
above them. He was almost on top of the old 
man as the latter reached the door. A last curl 
of smoke streamed over his white head as he gave, 
without looking around, a final wave to the crowd. 
He stepped inside. Joe was just in time to see 
him jump agilely to the left and slip through an 
iron gate which shut swiftly behind him with a 
sharp clang. He caught a glimpse of an enormous 
dimly lit room with the floor covered by a pungent 
substance, evidently sawdust. There were dark 
gruesome patches on this light colored covering. 
The stench was frightful and sickened him. His 
stomach commenced to writhe. The next mom- 
ent a surge of the crowd threw him violently 
through the doorway so that he had to take sev- 
eral running steps out into the room in order to 
maintain his balance. No sooner had he ceased 
running than he heard a swishing noise and some- 
thing struck him a stunning blow on the back of 
his head. The room shimmered in blinding light 
and turned black. 

Strangely enough he did not seem to lose con- 
sciousness. His mind was particularly keen but he 
could not seem to see anything. In the darkness 
he had the impression that his body was dissolv- 
ing or disintegrating. All weight and substance 
was leaving him and he was becoming as light as 
air. He felt that he was floating through the air. 
Slowly the darkness began to lift and as it lifted 
he was conscious again of sound. The hoarse bel- 
lowing persisted. He made out dimly an unresist- 
ing form upon the floor being flung about by two 
huge creatures. With a deft movement they in- 
serted an iron hook into the figure’s pale white 
throat and swiftly lifted it to an iron rail above 
their heads. They gave it a push and turned to 
the next form on the floor that now seemed to be 
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covered with still figures in grotesque attitudes. 
Two other creatures, evidently guided by the bel- 
lowing above, stepped quickly forward and 
stripped the clothing from the first hook-load. 
Another wielding a keen and practised knife dis- 
emboweled it. Joe was interestedly watching this 
procedure from his comfortable position high in 
the air. He floated closer to get a better view. 
The first load was nearing a doorway. Its face, 
strained upwards by the hook, was towards him. 
A shaft of bright light from the next room struck 
full upon this upturned face. Joe was gazing into 
his own features. He tried to scream in horror 
and the corpse swept by him on its squeaking pul- 
ley. After it came another, and another, and an- 
other. 

Sickened and confused Joe followed his lifeless 
body through endless rooms where more strange 
creatures hacked off legs and arms and finally the 
head. It was scraped and cleaned and soused in 
boiling, steaming water. He had a strong sense 
of the unreality of all this. It seemed like a fan- 
tastic nightmare and yet he was suffused with a 
terror that he could not shake off. He was struck 
by the fact that he felt no pain. He merely 
floated, like a grain of dust, through an atmos- 
phere that hummed and buzzed continuously. 
And over it all was that hoarse bellowing whose 
source he could not comprehend. 

Now he was following the mutilated remains of 
what used to be Joe Marston down a long, faintly 
lighted corridor. He could make out along its long 
pale sides the little blue and red veins. The scarlet 
stump of a neck was already beginning to turn 
black. Suddenly the bellowing and confusion 
ceased. All that he could hear was the rasping 
squeak of the pulley carrying the hook with its 
terrifying load. It shunted to the left and rolled 
into a cold still room. The squeaking of the pul- 
ley ceased. He could see row upon row of pale 
white forms. Here in this dim quiet he would try 
to understand what had happened to him. His 
thought was interrupted by a swift swirl and gur- 
gle. Immediately he knew what that was. It was 
the brine. The brine that deftly subtracted the 
heat from the room and from the still, pale forms 
hanging in the room. Carrying the heat away with 
a rush and a swirl and a gurgle through those 
frosted pipes. Leaving behind only stillness and 
cold. Insidious creeping cold that stole to these 
forms and held them in its stiff, rapacious grasp. 

Now, for the first time, Joe had a sense of feel- 
ing something. It was a numbness that was slowly 
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penetrating his consciousness as he floated there 
in the air. The brine gurgled again. He was 
frightened. His sight was blurring. Darkness 
was creeping into the room with the numbing cold. 
The gurgling brine swirled again. The noise of 
its rushing progress swelled. It gathered power 
and volume. It became a surging Niagara of 
sound. A cascading, tumultuous Niagara roaring 
away with the heat from this room, and from these 
bodies, and from his body leaving all numb. . . 
numb numb 


EARTH MOOD 


By LANCASTER POLLARD 


Idle in the sun [ lie, 
Serene as air untroubled by 
Bird-wing or song; 

Calm as the stillest sea; 
Quiet as a lake among 
Mountains may be; 


Content as any bush or tree 
In Earth’s profound sufficiency 
And fertile peace; 

Content as they to grow 

In being only, and to cease 


To do and go. 


No breezes blow 

To make the pliant grasses sigh; 
No waters flow 

With any motion, but I know 
Their benediction, and I feel 
Their spirit moving all that’s real. 


Time cannot run; 

Space has no longer any eye; 
Man’s heart, since living’s done, 
Is low nor high; 

The universe of multitude 

And aspect fades into One mood. 


Eternity and life are bent 

‘To this moment and this One, 

In this inclusive center spun 
Through all, and in an hour spent, 
As with Earth kindred and the sky 
Idle in the sun I lie. 
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FACE OF SILENCE 


By MILDRED FOWLER FIELD 


If I could touch the face of silence, feel 

its smooth cool contours with a delicate palm, 
my fingers on sealed lips; no crashing steel, 

no voice could scar the crystal of my calm. 
Though you should see me again in gaudy places 
where night bells over like a great brass chime, 
I should be tall, above the crouching faces — 

a woman drifting down the stairs of time. 


Once in a dream I found it, clear as day, 

an old bronze Buddha set on a blue hill. 
Motion and sound like petals dropped away, 
I stood on shadow feet, so strange and still 
that no leaf stirred in all that quiet land 

and peace was like a snowflake on the hand. 


I'VE BEEN READING — 


Northwest Verse (Caxton Printers, Caldwell, Idaho, 
$3) is an impressive anthology. It brings together the 
work of a noteworthy group of poets, some of whom are 
already well known to American readers, others new. 
The dedication to the memory of Hazel Hall, and the 
generous selections from her work, will please many who 
value her special talent. Most interesting to my mind 
in this volume are the poems which are most regional — 
those of Gwendolen Haste, Grace Stone Coates, Grace 
Davidson Baldwin, H. L. Davis, Vardis Fisher, John C. 
Frohlicher. In these the peculiar qualities of American 
life in the northwest find memorable expression. H. G. 
Merriam, of The Frontier, has done an excellent job of 
editing in this book. Northwest Verse is a fine evidence 
of achievement and, even more, of promise for the future. 


Many Thousands Gone, by John Peale Bishop (Scrib- 
ner’s, $2.50), is a group of five stories of varying lengths, 
all related to the Civil War, and all but two presenting 
specific aspects of the conflict itself. It is a beautifully 
styled book — the work of a poet who is a master of prose 
rhythm as well. Again and again the reader is warmed 
by a sentence or a paragraph of stately or vigorous or 
delicate — and always fitting — music. The title story is 
kaleidoscopic, a web of shifting and resolving patterns of 
the disintegration of white Southern society under the 
impact of a quartered Northern army. It is terribly 
moving and real. I like even better, however, the tender- 
ness of the shorter story, “Death and Desire,” and the 
perverse humor of “If Only.” ‘This book deserves a 
place, at least as well as do Evelyn Scott’s The Wave and 
Stephen Vincent Benet’s John Brown’s Body, on the 
shelf that holds the still slender permanent literature of 
the Civil War — the work of Harold Frederic and Am- 
brose Bierce and Stephen Crane, and how few more. 


I am extremely glad to have the Selected Poems of 
William Vaughn Moody, edited with an introduction by 
Robert Morss Lovett (Houghton Mifflin, $2.50). It is 
a book which was needed and will be cherished. I only 
wish that the introduction might have been fuller, that 
it might have been a book in itself. But perhaps Lovett 
had done what Moody would have valued most; perhaps 
he is too close to the material to do more. In any case, 
he has laid down the lines which all future interpretation 
of Moody. must follow, and has given the lovers of 
Moody’s work what they have needed to further their 
enjoyment of the letters and the two volumes of Poems 
and Poetic Dramas and Plays. ‘There are varying esti- 
mates of Moody’s poetry. For myself, after yet another 
reading I am ready to agree with Lovett that the “Ode 
in Time of Hesitation” marks the height of public poetry 
in America, and to agree in his high estimates of other 
poems, as well. I am ready to sympathize, also, with the 
regret Moody expressed before his death to Ferdinand 
Schevill that he had given so much of his life to prose. 
There were at the time of his greatest productivity, at the 
turn of the century, poets who were much more famous 
and widely esteemed than Moody, but it is his work alone 
that I care to turn back to now. 


I like the work of Jay Sigmund, and I am inclined to 
think The Ridge Road (Prairie Pub. Co., Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, $2.50) is his best book thus far. It contains both 
prose and verse — stories like “Bitter Herbs” and “The 
Runaway” (which readers of THE Mumpianp in 1930 
will remember) ; poems like “October Auction” and “The 
Younger Ridge Road Men.” In verse and prose alike, 
I find a splendidly robust and meaty reality. Sigmund’s 
work has the genuine tang of Iowa fields and rivers. In 
its simplicity and unpretentiousness it attains, at its best, 
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really tremendous power. The story “Balm,” for ex- 
ample, might well have been written by Chehov. One 
will go a long way to find in contemporary American 
literature anything so good of its kind. This book seems 
to me to show greater progress than any previous volume 
of Sigmund’s. I know that there is yet unwritten wealth 
in his experience, and I look forward to his further work. 


Ever since Dreiser’s autobigraphical books began to ap- 
pear, I have been interested in comparing them with the 
novels — fitting bits from 4 Book About Myself into 
place in The Genius, for example. Now comes Dawn: 
An Autobiography of Early Youth (Liveright, $5), the 
first part of a fuller autobiographical series. It gives 
much that I had wondered about in Dreiser’s early years 
—his family, his school experiences, his first jobs. I am 
not sure that these autobiographical books may not prove 
to be as important as any other parts of Dreiser’s work. 
Certainly a cross-section of American life in the last quar- 
ter of the nineteenth century is in this book — the history 
of a family and a generation. There are repetitions, un- 
conscionable detailings of the unimportant, ponderous 
and banal philosophizings. But these things are in all the 
novels, as well; and as in the novels, the essential sub- 
stance of this book emerges from behind them with a 
strangely absorbing and overwhelming power. 


May the -gods who control American literary destinies 
send us more novels like Tunnel Hill, by Harlan Hatcher 
(Bobb-Merrill, $2.50). This book has some qualities 
which make it seem definitely a first novel — a tendency 
to stand off and interpret, comment, philosophize; a lib- 
eral employment of quotations as chapter headings, where- 
by the English teacher who wrote the book has made his 
acquaintance with poetry contribute to his fiction in a 
way few of us have been able to achieve. Housman is his 
favorite. But these things really only add individuality 
of form, and a certain relieving delicacy of thought and 
feeling, to a narrative which might otherwise be almost too 
robust and earthy. 

Karl Kahne is a tremendously real young American, 
and no less real are his fellows, Smig and Wild Dolly 
and Gay Hanks and the rest, and the brickyard where 
they work. Hatcher gives us the whole texture of the 
crucial years in the life of Karl; who leaves school at 
fifteen to go to work in a small factory in a village at the 
edge of a small Kentucky city. The adjustment to his 
fellows, the roistering and fighting, swimming in the 
river, and the actual processes of the day’s work itself — 
all are set down with fidelity, with complete reality. But 
there is none of the drabness of texture, the coldness and 
heaviness too often characteristic of American realism 
when it does attain honesty and seriousness of purpose. 
This book is full of color, of vigorous action, of what the 
publisher’s blurb-writer (for once justifying his existence) 
calls “outrageous belly laughter.” 

We need, rather badly, such books in America, books 
that will convey the teeming richness and flamboyant vigor 
still most truly characteristic of American life, at least 
outside the more heavily industrialized areas. All power 
to Harlan Hatcher in his next novel, and may he have 
a host of fellows! 
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